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INTERLOCHEN INTERLUDE 


A long-cherished dream of the board of directors of 
The American Recorder Society will come to fruition 
this summer when the First Annual Summer Seminar 
in Recorder Playing will be held from August 29- 
September 4 under the joint auspices of the Society and 
the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. 

The board appointed our president, Mr. LaNoue 
Davenport, to direct the seminar. Also, he and Mr. 
Bernard Krainis were appointed to select its faculty 
members. We are fortunate in having obtained Fried- 
rich von Huene of Boston and Patty Grossman of Pitts- 
burgh to serve with Mr. Krainis and Mr. Davenport as 
teachers of the first seminar. Should the registration be 
large enough the ARS has other prominent teachers 
standing by to join the faculty, so that the classes will 
be of reasonable size for the optimum benefit of the 
students. 

There will be classes for beginner, intermediate, 
and advanced players, plus a course in teaching recorder 
on the elementary school level. Students will also be 





able to study privately with faculty members under 
private arrangement. 

‘In addition, there are plans to present Teacher’s 
Certificates to successful candidates who will receive 
a formal examination during the week of the seminar 
by the faculty. 

ARS is happy to have obtained the cooperation of 
the National Music Camp in this venture, because of 
its unparalleled facilities for music-making, and also 
because of its accommodations, which will fit any pock- 
etbook, thus making it possible to offer the seminar at 
a very reasonable price for all. Members will be receiv- 
ing separate announcements as plans progress. It is 
our fervent hope that all who can will attend and make 
our first seminar a great success and a resounding send- 
off for many future ones. 


RECORDER ETYMOLOGY 

Recorder players are constantly faced with the 
necessity of explaining the name of their instrument. 
Just to mention playing the recorder means being bom- 
barded with questions about stereo, feed-back, rumble, 
turn-table flutter and all the mumbo-jumbo jargon of 
a mechanistic age. 

Shortly before the turn of the twentieth century, 
with the recorder still in hibernation, the wizard 
Thomas Alva Edison fashioned a mechanical monster 
now commonly called the phonograph. By the time 
our Sleeping Beauty had been awakened by the Princes 
Galpin and Dolmetsch, a plague of materialistic word- 
mongers had already infected our most infinite infini- 
tive to record. Once actively soaring like the warble of 
a bird (to hi-fi fans this is one for the birds) it presently 
lends itself passively to the manipulation of a platter 
of amorphous wax. 

At one time your editor flirted with the notion of 
reverting to an earlier age and insisted on using the 
term flauto dolce. However, a little research revealed 
that the word flauto derived from fluta, a small eel 

(continued on page 13) 
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IN THE BEGINNING 


By Ericnh Katz 


Our honorary president, currently sage of Santa Barbara, having recently passed his 60th birthday, takes 
time out of a busy life to indulge in some early reminiscences. 


When I was a small boy, I passed a toy store every 
day on my way to school. Among the items displayed 
in the window was a penny whistle which caught my 
fascination more than anything else. It was cheaply 
made of tin, six holes on top and no thumb hole, and 
it cost the equivalent of two or three cents. Somehow 
it seemed to hold a secret, the magic to create musical 
sounds out of nothing, of pure air. I did not rest until 
I got it and was able to try the magic myself. That was 
the beginning for me of a long story. 

At that time, recorders were unknown, of course, 
except maybe in some hidden corners of music history 
books. So it was only very much later, in my student 
days, that I encountered the more dignified brother 
of my old tin whistle. I heard vague news of an instru- 
ment maker of Swiss origin who experimented with 
reconstruction of ancient instruments — harpsichord, 
gamba, recorder, and others — first in the U. S. and 
then in his own workshop in England. On pictures, 
with his long beard, he looked like a prophet from the 
Old Testament, and that’s what he was indeed, a 
prophet in the wilderness announcing the gospel of 
OLD MUSIC ON OLD INSTRUMENTS, which was 
to become a kind of battle cry for the small group of 
his collaborators and followers. To them, the name of 
Arnold Dolmetsch became an almost mythical, holy 
name. 

There were a few other islands, predominantly in 
England and in Germany, where similar tendencies 
sprang up. But official Musicology, as represented by 
men of the older generation, at first took little notice 
of this esoteric movement. Most of the chair holders 
at universities and colleges were too deeply engrossed 
in 19th-century attitudes and prejudices. Medieval 
music was excellent for studying its theory and nota- 
tion, but not to listen to. When they did lend their 
hands to performances of music of earlier periods, it 
was often dressed up in such a manner as to be almost 
unrecognizable. I remember from my student days a 
lecture on pre-Christian Greek melodies, a field in 
which the lecturing professor was an authority, with 
the lecturer happily illustrating his subjects by singing 
aud accompanying himself at the piano. He succeeded 
in making the music sound exactly like songs by Men- 
delssohn. It went to show how advanced these old 
Greeks were. 

However, the new trend had repercussions in some 


other circles. Youth leaders in various European coun- 
tries, trying to give genuine folk music and folk dance 
a more important place in the lives of young people, 
soon found the rediscovered recorder to be eminently 
suited for their purposes. It is quite true that often 
this led only to replacing one kind of romanticism with 
another. But if nothing else, the movement brought to 
people for the first time a general awareness that some- 
thing existed in the world of music which had been 
hidden away for a long time, which was quite un- 
like the generally accepted categories of “classical” or 
“popular” music, and was worth exploring. 

And there were some stirrings in the calm and 
slightly muddy waters of concert conventionality. 
When, in 1922, Wilibald Gurlitt and a group of his 
students (I was among them) gave a week-long series 
of performances of 14th- and 15th-century music in 
Hamburg, Germany, we were still confined to modern 
orchestra instruments. We tried to make the best of a 
muted viola, a flute played without vibrato, and so on. 
Not many years later the situation was changing 
rapidly and radically. The Dolmetsch festivals in Has- 
lemere, England, began to attract visitors from far 
away. In Germany, a trio of young men started what 
was to become the first traveling concert group specifi- 
cally for performing early music on the appropriate 
instruments. Peter Harlan was an instrument maker 
who had gone on a pilgrimage to England and had 
come back full of enthusiasm and ideas, though tem- 
pered by a certain amount of criticism (rumor has it 
that he committed the crime of inventing the so-called 
German fingering for recorders). Paul Lucas, by pro- 
fession a craftsman who specialized in the making of 
lamps of very original design, was a gifted amateur 
musician with a sense for the right direction. Ernst 
Duis was what we would call a folk singer and was 
the driving spirit behind the group. These three used 
viois, recorders, virginals. In the beginning they did 
not know much about the treasures which were to be 
uncovered, nor what to do with them. But they were 
anxious to learn, and gradually, with the enlargement 
of their repertory, they — and other players and 
groups that followed in their path — developed a more 
mature feeling about styles and techniques. 

At that time I was an Assistant at the Musicological 
Institute of Freiburg in southern Germany and had 
unlimited access to music and literature. Ernst Duis 
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and other friends used to come from time to time to 
look for material and ask for advice. Such help was 
given gladly but more or less unofficially and clandes- 
tinely. As mentioned before, there were a few bridges 
between the rather rigid scientific standards and meth- 
ods of research as done in a school, and its application, 
of necessity popularized, by a group of performing 
artists. The atmosphere of the university and the world 
of practical music generally did not mix too well, 
though Freiburg was exceptionally liberal in this re- 
spect. Things have certainly changed since then, par- 
ticularly in this country, but traces of the old estrange- 
ment remain. My old teacher Curt Sachs was a won- 
derfully broadminded man in his field: yet I shall 
never forget the utterly shocked expression on his face 
when I told him on occasion that I liked to play the 
recorder! That was as late as 1943 in the New York 
Public Library. It reflected the age-old contempt, as 
expressed by Augustinus, of the man who seeks knowl- 
edge about music, for the man who merely makes 
music. 

On the other side of the fence, in the world of prac- 
tical music, recognition of the new trend was — and 
in some quarters still is — equally slow in coming. 
Among the instruments of a former period, the harpsi- 
chord was the first to regain status in our own musical 
life; the recorder, the last. A well known oboist, who 
worked regularly with harpsichord in his chamber 
group, when asked why he would not use recorders in 

his performances of baroque music, brushed my ques- 
_ tion aside with his answer: “Recorder playing is kid 
stuff!” That was around 1945; today, I hope, the 
answer would be different. Of course, kiddies usually 
don’t play the harpsichord, nor a gamba; they do play 
recorders by the thousands. But in the meantime, 
enough players of professional caliber have proven, 
fortunately, this does not mean that playing the re- 
corder in itself is kid stuff any more than playing the 
violin or the piano. 

In the field of recorder making, a great deal of 
experimenting was going on in the early days of the 
“reconstruction” movement. A focal point of discussion 
was the question of standard pitch. For many years, 
D-A held its own, until F-C finally won out. I still have 
an old D-alto (tuned a minor third below ours) , made 
by Harlan, which has an exquisite mellow timbre 





though its safe range is only one octave and a fifth. 
No more was needed: being a “choir-flute”, i.e., one 
made for Renaissance consort music and not for the 
solo demands of the late Baroque, it is perfectly suf- 
ficient for its task. 


Hindemith’s famous Trio from his Pléner Musik- 
tag, written in 1932 as part of his music for a German 
school community, was originally designed for recorders 
in D-A and later transposed to fit the present F-C pitch. 
For this reason, it makes little sense to play the original 
version on the present instruments, as has been at- 
tempted occasionally. Another composer who used re- 
corders at an early date, because their sound and 
character agreed with his musical concepts and creative 
ideas, was Carl Orff. Commissioned to write some music 
for the 1936 Olympic Games, he used recorders and 
percussion in his simple but very personal style which, 
through some of his larger works, has become known 
all over the world. 


By that time, the recorder was already well on the 
way to popularity. In England, in 1935, Edgar Hunt 
and Robert Donington had published their Practical 
Method for the Recorder which, I believe, is the first 
modern book of its kind. At about the same time, 
Germany and other European countries brought out 
a number of recorder publications, and the U. S. was 
not far behind. Still, nobody in those days would have 
dreamed of the kind of development which the re- 
corder movement was to take in the last few years. 
The humble instrument, within the confines of the 
musical market, has almost become big business. Cheap 
instruments are mass produced and imported from as 
far away as Japan. The publishers’ row is flooded with 
recorder arrangements from Gregorian Chant to Tchai- 
kowsky. People teach the instrument who only a short 
while ago would not have known the difference between 
a recorder and a tuba. Hundreds of thousands of play- 
ers look for guidance and often enough are lost for 
lack of it. It scares me. 


What has become of the old tin whistle? Not long 
ago I bought one again, in a subway store, where it was 
offered under the disguise of being a Yugoslav flute. 
It was black enameled, and it cost 75 cents, otherwise 
it was the same as my first one. It sounded better than 
some recorders, at least. 





LIMERICKS 


A recordist whose name was Pippel 
Chewed away, night and day, at his fipple. 
He ruined the borders 
Of all his recorders: 
Now uses his baby’s rubber nipple. 
— Ruvan Hyatt 


A recorder player from Leeks 
Practiced her C Sharp scale for weeks. 
One day at the piano 
She swallowed her soprano: 
And now when she burps, she squeaks. 
— Ralph Taylor 


FLAUTO PICCOLO’S 
CORNER 


In this corner, Flauto Piccolo will regularly air his lively 
preferences and animadversions on a variety of musical 
subjects. He will emphasize practical matters, but, as 
his archaic name suggests, not without a frequent glance 
backwards at historical precedent. The Editor 





IN HONOR OF DANIEL PURCELL (c. 1660-1717) 


Before the memory of 1960 fades away, Flauto 
Piccolo wants to commemorate the tercentenary of 
Daniel Purcell, a minor composer who has left a small 
but memorable addition to the recorder repertory. 
Greater masters such as J. S. Bach and Henry Purcell 
used recorders often in their concerted works but ne- 
glected to leave us any solo sonatas. Luckily other com- 
posers, notably Handel and Telemann, did not follow 
their lead, but even with their legacy our repertory 
would be an impoverished one if not for a host of 
lesser lights, the talented, if not great, composers — 
men like the two Loeillets, Marcello, Schickhardt, 
Boismortier and Daniel Purcell. 


The latter was born a few years after his more 
famous brother Henry. His exact birth date has never 
been established, but most authorities settle for about 
1660. The Purcell family was a large one with six 
brothers and two sisters, but only Henry and Daniel 
became musicians. At first Daniel sang in the Chapel 
Royal, later becoming organist at Magdalen College 
in Oxford. (Remember to pronounce this Mawdlin 
when speaking to Englishmen. F.P.) After seven years 
at this post he resigned and returned to London where 
he spent the rest of his life. Among his compositions 
are anthems and psalm settings, cantatas, keyboard 
music, and a great quantity of theater music. Our in- 
terest lies in several sets of flute sonatas, particularly 
in a collection of six published about 1710 by the 
London publisher Walsh. This contains three solo 
sonatas for alto recorder and bass and three trio-sonatas 
for 2 recorders and bass. Only the solo sonatas have 
been reprinted since then and in several editions, of 
which I recommend Giesbert’s which publishes them 
together as Schott Edition No. 4732. Sonatas in F and 


D minor have been printed separately by Schott, one 
in C by Oxford University Press, and Boosey & Hawkes 
has a sonata for two alto recorders without keyboard 
accompaniment. The British Museum, the Liverpool 
Public Library and libraries at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford Universities possess copies of two other original 
publications containing 3 “flute sonatas” each, but 
Flauto Piccolo has never seen their contents and cannot 
say whether they are the same three or different ones. 
He hopes for the latter, for the three he is familiar with 
are by no means the conventionally rattling type of 
piece met with among the sonatas of Finger and so 
many other minor composers of the time. The first 
two, in particular, are saved from the usual mechanic- 
ally-applied sequences by fresh turns of phrase. The 
brief slow movements speak out in a surprising har- 
monic language; now and then a bit of that “nobility” 
of old Corelli, the ancestor of these sonata-doings, 
shines through. 


In addition to being interesting, these pieces are 
technically demanding. The flow of 16th-notes demands 
good fingers and skillful breathing; no ornaments are 
included and must be added. In compensation for these 
“burdens,” Purcell has neatly exploited the recorder’s 
best range (from B-natural to high D) ; there are none 
of those low passages which throw the balance out of 
joint, as occurs now and then in Handel sonatas. To be 
sure Telemann sends the alto higher (E, Eb, F, F#,G 
and even C in altissimo) , but that was to happen later 
and presumably after further change in the instrument's 
construction. 


Even more interesting music is Purcell’s “Divisions 
on a Ground Bass,” edited by Carl Dolmetsch for 
soprano recorder and keyboard in the Flauto Dolce 
series (my copy erroneously says treble recorder on the 
cover) . This is a lovely set of variations with all those 
wayward and insinuating melodic turns so familiar in 
Henry Purcell’s music. The editor provides no com- 
mentary on the source of the piece or its original state 
which I assume to have been for violin or transverse 
flute. 


Well, this constitutes a small nosegay of pieces, in- 
deed, but not one to be sneezed at! Flauto Piccolo, 
for one, is happy to have them. He is also eager to 
know: when will someone bestir himself to make avail- 
able those three trio-sonatas lying so mutely on a shelf 
in the British Museum? 


— Flauto Piccolo 








SELF-RATING TEST for RECORP"P 


The following test has been devised to assist recorder players, by 
enabling them to determine their own relative level of competence, 
to find other recorder players of similar skills for congenial and 
profitable consort playing. Simply give yourself the number of 
points indicated for each answer, add up total score and rate 
yourself as follows: 

100 points or more — A (expert) ; 75 to 100 points — B (very 
good) ; 50 to 75 points — C (good) ; 25 to 50 points — D (fair) ; 
less than 25 points — E (novice) . 


B. 


10. 


1]. 


12. 


13. 


How many of the recorder sizes do you own 
and play? — Sopranino, Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, Bass, Contra Bass, Great Bass. (1 
point per instrument if instruments are all 
same fingering; 2 points per instrument if 
you play both C and F instruments.) 


How many years have you played the re- 
corder? (1 point per year.) 


If you play any other woodwind instrument, 
how many years did you study it? (1 point 
per year.) “ 





How many years have you studied the re- 
corder under a teacher? (1 point per year.) ___ 


How many different teachers have you had 
lessons from? (1 point per teacher.) 


How many private lessons have you had 
from a recognized recorder teacher? (More 
than 10 — 3 points; 5 to 10 — 2 points; 1 to 
5 — 1 point.) 





How many hours a week do you practice? 
(1 point per hour.) 





How many hours a week do you play with 
others — in ensembles, classes, etc.? (1 
point per hour.) 


How many other instruments do you play, 
or have you played? (1 point each.) 


Have you had formal instruction in the fun- 
damentals of music? (5 points.) 


Have you read the Rowland-Jones book, 
Recorder Technique and the Hildemarie 
Peter book, The Recorder? (2 points for 
each.) 





How many hours a week do you devote to 
regular TECHNICAL practice — playing 
long tones, exercises from a recorder tutor 
such as Giesbert, Rooda, Monkmeyer, etc.? 
(1 point per hour.) 





How many solo works or trio sonatas for the 
recorder have you “played through?” (More 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


AY) = 


than 10 3; 5 to 10 — 3 points; 


lto5—i put.) 





How many of the following ornaments are 
you sure you know how to play correctly in 
Baroque style? 


1). Dow Yw Saw See oho 


(1 point each.) 


How often do you get lost in sight reading 
ensemble music? (Rarely — 3 points; occa- 
sionally — 1 point; frequently 0 points.) 


Do you hear discrepancies in intonation at 
once? (3 points); sometimes? (2 points) ; 
with difficulty? (1 point.) 


How many different recorder groups or in- 
strumental ensembles have you played with? 
(More than 10 — 3 points; 5 to 10 — 2 
points; 1 to 5 — 1 point.) 





How many times in the past year have you 
participated in informal “jam sessions,” 
sight reading and playing for fun with 
others — not counting classes, rehearsals for 
performances, etc? (More than 10 — 5 
points; 5 to 10 — 3 points; 1 to 5 — 1 point.) 





How many times have you performed in a 
recorder consort before an audience? (More 
than 10 — 3 points; 5 to 10 — 2 points; 1 to 
5 — 1 point.) 





How many times have you performed before 
a paying audience? (More than 10 — 3 
points; 5 to 10—2 points; 1 to 5—1 point.) ____ 


How many solo works or trio sonatas have 
you played with a keyboard player? (More 
than 10 — 3 points; 5 to 10 — 2 points; 1 to 
5 — | point.) 





How many times have you played in “bro- 
ken consort” — i.e. with mixed instruments 
other than keyboard? (More than 10 — 3 
points; 5 to 10 — 2 points; 1 to 5 — I point.) 





How many solo works or trio sonatas have 
you performed before an audience? (1 point 
each.) 





How many times have you perfomed in 
chamber ensembles — i.e. one player to a 
part? (More than 10 — 3 points; 5 to 10 — 
— 2 points; 1 to 5 — 1 point.) 


TOTAL SCORE ...............:0:000000: sethiancisini 





MUSIC REVIEWS 


BONNY AT MORN: Northumbrian Folk- 
song, set for unison voices, SSA recorders by 
Michael Tippett. London: Schott & Co. 
Ltd.; 1958. (RMS 461) 

WALTER BERGMANN: A Limerick (and) 
The Cormorant. Set for unison voices, uni- 
son S recorders. London: Schott & Co. Ltd.; 
1958. (RMS 463) 

WALTER BERGMANN: Matthew, Mark. 
Set for unison voices, SS recorders. London: 
Schott & Co. Ltd.; 1958. (RMS 465) 
WALTER BERGMANN: Easter. Set for 
unison voices, SS recorders. London: Schott 
& Co. Ltd.; 1958. (RMS 467) 

PETER CROSSLEY-HOLLAND: Albion 
—A Suite for Three Recorders and Key- 
board. London: Universal Edition, 1960. 

The new Schott series “Chorus and Recorders” is 
intended as school music. Publications in this field are 
most welcome if they improve on the often rather low 
standards of such music. Bonny at Morn, a Northumb- 
rian folksong set by the well-known English composer, 
Michael Tippett, is excellent music but quite demand- 
ing. Maybe the average level of recorder playing in 
English schools is higher than here, but it is safe to say 
that in this country not too many school recorder groups 
will be able to do justice to this piece. By contrast, the 
following three numbers of the series are so much 
simpler that they can be offered even to beginners. The 
short compositions are by Walter Bergmann, all for 
unison voices and soprano recorders. They are very well 
written and their simplicity is a natural element of 
style, not an artificial downgrading. No. 2, A Limerick 
and The Cormorant, contains two “lighthearted tunes.” 
No.. 3, Matthew, Mark, uses an anonymous children’s 
rhyme of ancient origin. No. 4, Easter, is written on a 
poem by George Herbert. It should be noted that the 
choice of these fine texts is an added commendation to 
the little pieces. 

Albion presents neither technical nor musical diffi- 
culties, and will appeal to children from 8 to 80 years 
of age — to all, in fact, who like descriptive, program- 
matic music of this type. Written in a semi-modern, 
semi-archaic style common to a great deal of contem- 
porary European recorder music, it is pleasant and 
tasteful but never unduly exciting. The five movements 
have subtitles such as “Organum for Saint Andrew” and 
“Witches’ Dance,” and almost each phrase is plainly 
labelled as to expression (“with grandeur,” “more re- 
flective,” “more spirited,” “with courtly elegance,”) — 
making the whole look rather like transcriptions of 


some of Schumann’s Kinderscenen. However, the writ- 
ing is expert, and there is no need to argue with its 
friendly romanticism. 

— Erich Katz 


THE OXFORD BOOKS OF RECORDER 
MUSIC (Books I-V) Descant Recorder and 
Piano. Ed. William Appleby and Frederick 
Fowler. (Books VI-IX) Trios for Two Des- 
cant Recorders and Treble. Arr. Robert 
Noble. London, Oxford University Press, 
1958, 1959, 1960. 

The first five of the Oxford Books of Recorder Music 
offer a carefully-graded collection of supplementary 
material with piano accompaniments for beginners 
on the soprano recorder. The first half of Book I uses 
only the first five notes for the left hand, adding in the 
last half the low D, E, and F+. Book II extends the 
range up one note to the higher E and down to the 
lowest C. with F, Bb and C#. Book III continues to high 
G with other sharps, Book IV adds an occasional high 
A, and Book V assumes the entire fingering chart, with- 
out, however, extending the range higher. 

The books are well-printed with separate volumes 
for the accompanist and smaller part books. The fore- 
words often offer interesting suggestions, especially 
with regard to the considerable number of dynamic 
markings, most, but not nearly all of which follow the 
natural dynamics of the instrument. Careful attention 
to articulation and breathing are expected from the 
start. Books II through IV offer some additional op- 
tional parts for second soprano and/or alto recorders. 
Book V is described as “essentially a book of part play- 
ing with pianoforte accompaniment,” and contains a 
few tenor parts, as well as more for second soprano or 
alto. 

It must be assumed from the manner of presentation 
that the books are intended for beginning adults, or 
at least for older children. Short pieces are arranged 
in suites of three, containing a fast, a slow, and again 
a fast melody, thus contributing to sustained interest. 
Most of the composed music is definitely for adults. If 
the student is supposed to be studying music funda- 
mentals at the same time, the progress is evidently ex- 
pected to be rapid since 16th notes are introduced in 
the first selection of Book II, and 32nds in Book III. 

As regards the arrangements, most of the piano 
accompaniments are rather heavy for a solo recorder. 
One wonders if the editors may not have been thinking 
of several recorders playing in unison to balance the 
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chords and low octaves of the keyboard parts. The low 
register of most of the second parts, also, contributes 
to this opinion. 

The music used in these books will alarm the purist. 
There is, to be sure, some delightful folk music that 
the recorder player cannot often find elsewhere, and 
it is a pleasure to discover the Monkey Dance from 
Purcell’s “Fairy Queen.” But what might Handel him- 
self have thought of Ombra Mai Fu for the soprano 
recorder? And how should one feel about the similar 
use of Who Is Sylvia?, Where’er You Walk or Lully’s 
Bois Epais (though equipped with an optional violin 
part)? The theme of the fourth movement of Beetho- 
ven’s quartet opus 130 (Alla danza tedesca) survives this 
transformation better than some of the Handel music, 
for it soon ceases to have much to do with its origins 
and assumes an identity of its own — that of a charming 
dance melody with the climax coming easily on the 
soprano high G. 

Since other respected British publishers and editors 
also offer this kind of repertoire to recorder players 
(e.g., the musically Edgar Hunt’s Classical Album, 
published by Schott), one is moved to ask if there is 
any justification for these choices. For children, the 
aim of music appreciation may recommend acquaint- 
ance with melodies that they will hear in other contexts. 
For adult amateur beginners the playing of familiar 
works undoubtedly gives to many a sense of having 
entered with their recorders the main stream of music 
with a corresponding pleasure that a good teacher can 
eventually turn to more appropriate account. Still, 
serious recorder players will never be entirely happy 
with the use of the nobler Baroque arias, Beethoven 
themes or even the simpler Schubert lieder as material 
for the soprano recorder. There is very probably quite 
enough suitable music from the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods to serve the same purposes. 

Books VI through IX of the Oxford Books of Re- 
corder Music fill a definite need in publications for the 
instrument. ‘““They may,” as the foreword states, “set a 
standard of sound intermediate playing in technique, 
interpretation and style.” Each book contains unaccom- 
panied trios for two sopranos and an alto altogether 
well-chosen and arranged. Special mention should, 
perhaps, be made of the skillful adaptation of four- 
part Bach chorales to three parts. To cultivate a feeling 
for style, each book contains seven selections “Alla 
Marcia, Sostenuto, Cantabile, Grazioso, Gavotte, 
Minuet, and Vivace.” Even the foreword is worthy of 
respectful attention. 

The usefulness of the books might have been in- 
creased if they, too, had been graded, so that Book IX 
required a clearly more advanced skill than Book VI. 
Or, again, other combinations of instruments might 
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have been provided for—one soprano and two altos, 
for example, or soprano, alto, and tenor. To be sure, 
the second soprano parts could be read up an octave, 
but how many intermediate players have this capa- 
bility? The title page suggest that the alto parts are 
playable by the tenor, but the majority of them lie high 
for this instrument. Even so, these books should fulfill 
admirably the purpose for which they were intended. 

—Kay Bowers 


GEORGE FRIEDRICH HANDEL: 5 
Pieces from Musick for the Royal Fireworks. 
Arr. Gerd Ocks for SSB. Celle: Hermann 
Moeck (U.S.A. Magnamusic Distributors 
Inc.); 1960. (Zeitschrift fiir Spielmusick, 
Heft 249). 

THE RECORDER QUARTET: EASY 
PIECES FROM THE 16TH, 17TH and 
18TH CENTURIES. ED. Willi Hillemann. 
Wilhelmshaven: Otto Heinrich Noetzel Ver- 
lag; 1959. 

As the editor points out, the richly-scored original 
version of the Royal Fireworks Music is essentially of 
three-part texture; but his conclusion that it would 
therefore be appropriate for SSB recorder combination 
hardly seems warranted. A transcription for AA and 
thorough bass might have its points, but the soprano 
seems to me to sound squeaky and rather un-Handelian 
in character. 

The quartet book is designed to instruct players in 
the location and selection of suitable repertory from 
outside the standard sources of published recorder 
music. Why, then, aren’t the sources given? It is impor- 
tant to know, for instance, that the Gavotte by Henri le 
Jeune comes from Mersenne’s Harmonie Universelle 
where it is printed as a specific example of music for 
recorder quartet. Some of the pieces appear to have 
been originally for keyboard and if the player is to 
search out similar material on his own this fact should 
have been mentioned. Renaissance composers (Gerle, 
Phalesius) and those of the early Baroque (Staden, 
Schein) are included in this intelligently edited col- 
lection. Separate parts. 

— Arthur L. Loeb 


SEVEN BACH FUGUES. Arr. SATB by 
Mario Duchenes. 2 vols. Toronto: BMI 
Canada Limited; 1960. 

Of the seven fugues arranged by the distinguished 
Canadian recorderist, Mario Duchenes, six are taken 
from the Well-Tempered Clavier (I-1, I-17, 1-23, II-7, 
II-8, 11-9) and the other from the Motet No. 2. Once 
you grow accustomed to hearing these well-known key- 
board and choral pieces on SATB consort the going 





becomes easy, but this reviewer has strong reservations 
about the soprano in this kind of music. Not only is 
the flippant soprano disqualified by the “serious” char- 
acter of this music, but the equality of the four poly- 


phonic voices is distinctly compromised by its shrill 
brilliance. 


Well-printed parts are provided together with a 
miniature score, thus eliminating page turns (other 
publishers, please note!). The editing is “urtext” — 
there is not a single mark to indicate breathing dyna- 
mics, tempo, phrasirg, tonguing or stress. It is possible 
that the average consort player will know where toapply 
them? Reservations notwithstanding I must admit that 
the music is irresistible, and I'll wager most consort 
players will agree. 

— Bernard Krainis 


GEORG PHILIPP TELEMANN: 6 Du- 
ette (Sonaten) for AA (Books 1 and 2). 
Frankfurt-Main: Friedrich Hofmeister 
(U.S.A. Co-Di Publications, Chicago); 1959. 
JOSEPH BODIN DE BOISMORTIER: 
Suite for SS. Edited by G. Ten Cate-de 
Maare. Amsterdam: Broekmans & Van Pop- 
pel (U.S.A. Peters, New York). 
CHEDEVILLE LE JEUNE: Suite I; Suite 
II. Ed. by G. Ten Cate-de Maare. Amster- 
dam: Broekmans & Van Poppel (U.S.A. 
Peters, New York). 


JOHANN MELCHIOR GLETLE: Heitere 
Duette (Jolly Duets) for AA. Ed. Gertrud 
Keller. Wilhelmshaven: Otto Heinrich 
Noetzel Verlag (U.S.A. Peters, New York); 
1960. 


Baroque duets for two like instruments without 
accompaniment are often of so little musical merit as 
to bore not only unlucky listeners but the most enthusi- 
astic player as well. Harmony that deteriorates into 
strings of parallel thirds, pseudo counterpoint, and 
feeble melodic ideas are the most common ailments, and 
these, when combined with the lack of contrast in tex- 
ture, color, and range imposed by the medium itself, 
are apt to prove fatal. The six duets by Telemann, 
printed originally in 1727 as Sonatas without bass for 
two flutes or two violins or two recorders ..., are notable 
exceptions. They were popular enough in the 18th 
century to be issued in three separate editions, and 
several recent editions of them are available. The pres- 
ent one is for recorders: the pieces have been transposed 
up a minor third from the original flute-or-violin ver- 
sion (a transposition the 18th-century recorder player 
was expected to make at sight). Otherwise the music 
has not been tampered with. It is obvious that Tele- 
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Woodcut from “Le Iivre des Sainctz Anges,” Lyons, 1486. 


mann wrote the duets with two flutes in mind, and 
recorder players will not find them easy to play. But 
they are quite worth the effort. \Zditor’s note: Definitely 
not a new publication. The previous version — seem- 
ingly made from the same plates — was published by 
Mitteldeutscher Verlag.) 


The three French suites-contain no indication of 
their original instrumentation. The two suites by 
Chedeville le Jeune are indicated as being for AA, but 
they are notated an octave too low and must be trans- 
posed. The music itself does not escape from the com- 
plaints already referred to, but on the other hand some 
movements, particularly from the suites by Chedeville 
le Jeune, are not without charm and make only moder- 
ate demands upon the technique of the players. 


The duets by the Swiss composer, Johann Gletle, 
were originally for performers on that quite fantastic 
instrument, the tromba marina. Each of the four suites 
consists of miniature binary-form dances named after 
personages from classical antiquity (Paris, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, Iris, Romulus, etc.) . The edition by Gertrud Keller 
is excellently done, and the pieces transcribe well for 
recorders. But, alas, one doubts that even a performance 
on tromba marinas themselves, with trembling bridges 
rattling, harmonics from the single string trumpeting, 
and dozens of sympathetic strings in vibration could 
manage to conceal the fact that the music is just plain 
dull. 

— Colin Sterne 








SEVEN PIECES BY CLASSICAL COM- 
POSERS: Arr. for S and piano or string acc. 
by A. W. Benoy. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 

HYMN-TUNE DESCANTS FOR RE- 
CORDERS (Book 2, Seasonal Hymns): Arr. 
for S by Vincent Knight. London: Universal 
Edition UE 12617, 1960. 

TUNES YOU CAN PLAY: MORE TUNES 
FOR YOUR RECORDER: I PROGRESS: 
FURTHER DELIGHTS: THE CARE- 
FREE SOLOIST. Arr. for S by Layton Ring. 
London: Universal Edition, 1959. 


A. W. Benoy’s Seven Pteces is offered in two forms— 
one for soprano recorders and strings with optional 
piano and one for soprano recorder and piano only. 
The string parts, available separately, seem to be in- 
tended for schools, since all are in first position. The 
recorder part is, in each case, somewhat more difficult. 
It may be asked which of the several possible definitions 
of “classical” Mr. Benoy intends since the book includes 
two pieces each by Mozart and Haydn, one each by 
Handel and Bach, and a charming Menuetto of Wil- 
liam Boyce. The Mozart numbers will be familiar to 
many players as two of the Twelve Duets for Basset 
Horns (originally French Horns), widely published in 
arrangements for almost all the possible combinations 
of recorder duo—and in one case as Twelve Original 
Duets. Some of their more difficult passages are slightly 
simplified. The selections provide some variety of style, 
but the keys are either G or C Major. There is fre- 
quently a well-planned alternation of string and re- 
corder parts. 

The version for recorder and piano is agreeable, but 
that for recorder and strings would seem to fill a need 
in situations where both types of instruments are avail- 
able. These could be played, also, for recorder quartet 
with ATB on the string parts, or perhaps TTB, es- 
pecially if the soprano in the group is rather more 
accomplished than the other players. 


A pleasant foot-note to the Boyce piece is the fact 


that it appears in the year that marks the 250th anni- 
versary of this composer’s birth. 


Hymn-Tune Descants present another way in which 
recorder players may contribute to the general social 
scene. These are intended to be used with certain 
British hymnals and are geared to particular harmoni- 
zations. Many can be used as well with a number of the 
better hymnals in use in this country. The Christmas 
hymns should be especially appealing. 

Universal Edition offers five books for soprano re- 
corder alone edited by Layton Ring. The titles indicate 
a gradual advance in skill. A fingering vocabulary 
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from low C to high G with F, and Bb is necessary for 
the first book. The repertoire is chosen from folk 
tunes, carols, The Dancing Master, and the great Eng- 
lish composers through Purcell, with Bach and Handel 
represented by one piece each. The progression is 
principally in rhythmic problems involving, by the 
fifth book, triplets, syncopation, faster tempi, and a few 
ornaments, as well as an increased use of accidentals. 
These would be good supplementary material for any- 
one studying the soprano recorder without companions. 
Is there, on the other hand, much demand for music 
for solitary players? 

—Kay Bowers 


ERSTES MUSIZIEREN: Children’s songs 
and dances set for voices and instruments by 
Eberhard Werdin. Mainz: B. Schott’s Séhne; 
1959 (Ed. 4881). 

AMERICAN FOLKSONGS: Arr. for S by 
Shelley Gruskin. 

FOLKSONGS AND DANCES FROM 
GERMANY; FOLKSONGS FROM ENG- 
LAND: Arr. for S by Martha Bixler. 
REVERSIBLE DUETS: Arr. for SA by Ger- 
trud Bamberger. Sharon, Conn.: Magna- 
music Distributors Inc.; 1960. 


The first four books on our list offer delightful sup- 
plementary material for young beginners on the S. 
Rhythmic difficulties are minimized in each case by a 
singing approach, and though this may offer a handicap 
in the case of the Werdin book, it should not be an 
insurmountable one. In most of the books one or two 
strictly instrumental tunes are included. 


All begin with melodies of three or four notes, grad- 
ually extending the range till it reaches from low C to 
high E, with F, F#, and Bb along the way. The songs 
are all appealing to children, and the judicious use of 
gapped scales reduces the difficulty on a number of 
occasions. The material is largely for solo performance 
with a few duets and one trio included in the Magna- 
music Editions. The Werdin book offers optional easy 
descants or occasional lower parts for nearly every 
melody, thus giving opportunity for slightly advanced 
players to work with beginners. 


There are a few significant individual features. The 
Werdin book includes very simple parts for xylophone, 
glockenspiel, and triangle, as well as one for cello or 
gamba on the open strings, and should thus be particu- 
larly useful for school classes. It is a pleasure to dis- 
cover from Mr. Gruskin’s book that the Germans are 
not the only nation that can offer more than a few 
charming melodies of three to five notes. (A Midwest- 





erner wonders in passing if he would not have been bet- 
ter advised to water his gin in the words of the E-R-I-E 
song.) Both Mr. Gruskin and Miss Bixler wisely intro- 
duce Bb as an accidental before including it in a key 
signature. Miss Bixler’s books are the only ones that 
add C# to the vocabulary, and tend to be in general 
slightly more difficult than the others. Teachers should 
not be alarmed to find “Cockles and Mussels” in the key 
of A major in her book of English Folksongs, for the 
C# is not used. 

Gertrud Bamberger’s Reversible Duets are best de- 
scribed by excerpts from her own preface. “In these 
duets, you will find the melody at first in the Soprano 
recorder, and the Alto-playing an accompaniment. 
Then the Alto takes the melody, and the Soprano plays 
the accompaniment. Hence the ‘reversible’ duets. 

“The arrangement I have made of this material has 
been with intermediate groups in mind, who have mas- 
tered one and one-half octaves. . . . Beginners, particu- 
larly children, will find them very useful for several 
reasons; the Alto plays a melody rather than just ac- 
companying; Sopranos and Altos can both rehearse 
their parts at the same time rather than one sitting idle; 
and the duets can be played by Altos and Tenors, two 
groups of Altos, two groups of Sopranos, or even two 
groups of Tenors.” 

S or T will find the A parts lying high if they cannot 
read down an octave, but the opportunity for all parts 
to rehearse at once is a most welcome practical idea. 
The material of the book includes principally folk- 
songs from Germany, England and Scandinavia. The 
keys are mainly C and F major. 

All five books are well planned and well printed 
and each could happily fill a definite pedagogical need. 

— Kay Bowers 


HERBERT BAUMANN: Sonate, for SAA 
or SAT. 

HANNING SCHRODER: Trio, for AAT. 
ERNST-LOTHAR V. KNORR: Block- 
flétenstiicke (various combinations, two to 
four parts) 

Robert Lienau, Berlin-Lichterfelde, (U. S. 
C. F. Peters, Cat. Nos. R66, R69, R104). 


The Baumann Sonate can be classified as “reading 


material.” It is conventional in style, but well-written 
and tuneful. No unusual technical or musical demands 
are made on the players; everything seems to fall in 
place. We should not depreciate a composer for writing 
music like this; it is an art to make something that is 
both simple and good. 

A single reading won’t do for the Schréder Trio. 
This piece is, however, well worth further study. For 
one thing, it demonstrates that contemporary recorder 


music need not sound archaic or folksy. This music is 
definitely in the 20th-century idiom, but without 
akward chromaticisms or special effects (like flutter- 
tonguing, noseblowing or hitting the recorder over one’s 
neighbor’s head, effects which we can expect to be pre- 
scribed when a certain group of young composers finds 
out about the recorder). The unusual rhythms may 
cause some trouble in the beginning. Counting will be 
of little help; one must get the feel of it. Altogether a 
refreshing piece; warmly recommended. 

We can produce no such enthusiasm for the Knorr 
pieces. On paper they may look interesting, but in per- 
formance they fall flat. Perhaps this spiritless music has 
some educational value, since it does provide practice 
in unconventional keys and time signature. 

— Alexander Silbiger 


MARTIN GUMBEL: Five Short Pieces for 
Recorder Quartet or other Instruments. 
(Zeitschrift fiir Spielmusik, Heft 251.), 1960. 
WILHELM KILLMAYER: Balletto for Re- 
corders and Rhythmical Instruments. (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Spielmusth, Heft 245), 1959 
GERD WITTE: Seven Canonic Movements 
on Old Christmas Tunes for A, 2 Violins and 
Cello. (Zeitschrift fiir Spielmustk, Heft 248); 
Celle: Hermann Moeck; U. S. A.: Magna- 
music Distributors Inc., 1959. 

Martin Giimbel’s Five Short Pieces, which won the 
Fritz Jéde prize in 1958, are the most interesting of 
these three publications. They are titled Ostinato, Long 
Phrase (the phrase is handed about among the voices) , 
8-Bar Phrases (these might be construed as set of 2-bar 
phrases) , In Imitation (a rapid-fire canonic piece which 
is, like the fast movement of the Hindemith Pléner 
Musiktag Trio, a good test of ensemble intonation) , 
and Change in Time. Each fairly and with imagination 
presents the musical problem mentioned in the title. 
The setting is SATB (alto must transpose up an octave) 
and might well be programmed for adult audiences in 
search of education with a degree of fun. 

Not much can be said about the other two publica- 
tions in this group. The Balletto, ultra-simple, homo- 
phonic and rhythmical in style, requires an odd as- 
sortment of tambourines, hand drums, cymbals, glock- 
enspiel, along with recorders which at one point or 
another total SAAAT. Is it meant for dancing? One 
or two “modern-dancers” might enjoy interpreting the 
somewhat primitive patterns. The Christmas canons of 
Witte are gentle, easy-going linear settings in which 
an “antique” style is imitated up to a point: the limit 
is reached when it becomes apparent that 2nds and 7ths 
don’t have to be avoided, and almost any ““white-note” 
interval will do as long as the lines keep imitating each 
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other. The titles of the tunes under fire are (as trans- 
lated in this edition) Come Saviour of nations wild; 
From heaven high, o Angels, come; A lovely rose is 
sprungen; He who was born by a Maid; Awake, night- 
ingale, awake; Let all together praise our God; Joseph, 
dearest Joseph mine. 

—Susan Brailove 
JEAN BAPTISTE LOEILLET: Sonata in 
C Major, for A and piano. Ed. F. Koschinsky. 
JEAN BAPTISTE LOEILLET: Sonata in 
C Major, for S or A and piano. Ed. T. F. 
Wood. 
JEAN BAPTISTE LOEILLET: Sonata in 
F Major, for S or A and piano. Ed. T. F. 
Wood. Wilhelmshaven: Otto Heinrich 
Noetzel (U.S.A. Peiers, New York); 1959 and 
1960. 


In none of these three sonatas do the editors ac- 
knowledge a source or explain how much they them- 
selves have added or changed, and although the music 
is clearly printed on good paper all of the pieces give 
evidence of hasty preparation and of proof-reading so 
cursory as to overlook a good many obvious errors. 

The Sonata in F is a dance-suite of six movements, 
all in the one key, including a Largo, Allemande, Ga- 
votte, Sarabande, Siciliana and Giga. Two versions of 
the flute part are offered: one for S and one made 
possible for A by a few octave transpositions (though 
in both the Gavotte and the Siciliana there are notes 
which are too low for the standard A) . The piece offers 
no difficulties for a moderately proficient recorder- 
player. 

Whether by chance or intent several of the move- 
ments have very similiar motifs or phrase-contours 
which make for a certain sameness unless set off by 
some element of melodic contrast in the accompani- 
ment. This the editor fails to recognize. At the end of 
the Gavotte, for example, the top voice of the right hand 
insists on either E or F for twelve consecutive measures, 
and in the entire Giga it is restricted with very few ex- 
ceptions, to the four notes from D to G. Much a’ che 
time this sort of passage coincides in pitch with the A, 
further robbing it of interest by doubling rather than 
supporting it. Since Loeillet’s bass is very active in the 
Gavotte and shares motifs with the flute in the Largo 
and Giga these movements might be more effective if 
the tiresome keyboard realization were omitted and 
only the flute and bass parts were played. 

The Sonata in C edited by Wood is similarly fur- 
nished with A and § versions of the flute part. Both 
contain awkward though easily-avoided shifts of reg- 
ister like the leap of a 7th in the S on page 3, brace 4. 
Unlike the F-major sonata this one is not a series of 
dance-movements but a Sonata da Chiesa of four move- 
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ments: Adagio, Allegro, Largo, Allegro. In both the 
Allegro movements the bass line shares motivic interest 
with the solo part suggesting an imitative contrapuntal 
accompaniment. In the last movement the editor carries 
out this suggestion for a few measures whose liveliness 
makes the subsequent relapse into plodding chords all 
the more disappointing. A need for quiet but flowing 
movement in the Largo is likewise ignored by clumps 
of triads in dotted whole notes. As in the F-major sonata 
the editor is often either very careless or insensitive to 
the sound of wrong harmonies, thick dispositions and 
unnatural progressions. The use of six-four instead of 
six-three chords in the fourth measure from the end of 
the Adagio, or the B-naturals where B-flats are clearly 
required in the 10th measure of the following Allegro 
are only two of many examples. 

The C-Major Sonata (with a middle movement in 
A minor) , edited by Koschinsky, is the most interesting 
of the group and is more challenging to the recorder- 
player. The first of its three movements, an Allegro, has 
lively passages of running 16th-notes; the Andante 
which follows calls for smooth sustained tone and good 
breath-control as do the long trills of the final Gavotta. 
This sonata also offers more contrast of material and 
of key-levels than do the others. Although the solo part 
is for A only, it too contains a few awkward register 
shifts but the editor avoids the poor effect of having 
the continuo play persistently in the same register with 
the flute. 

In their present appearance these pieces are, on the 
whole, three rather disappointing additions to the 
rapidly growing collection of Baroque flute literature. 
A musician willing to correct the mistakes, to write a 
keyboard part with more grace and style, and to provide 
at least a few ornaments for the flute part in some of 
the slow movements could make them into effective 
pieces which would offer pleasure to both performers 
and would more nearly do justice to their composer. 

— Gertrude Parker Smith 


LIMERICKS 


A fellow who learned to embellish, 
To sweeten, shake, beat, double relish, 
Said “In cooking I know 
These are quite comme il faut, 
But in playing they’re perfectly hellish!” 
— David Goldstein, M.D. 


A School of Velocity bloke 
Learned to play the recorder baroque. 
He rushed up to G, 
Tried scaling high C 
And vanished forever in smoke. 
—A. C. Glassgold 








EDITORIAL (continued from page 2) 

native to the Sicilian sea having seven holes just below 
the gills. The idea of fingering a soft, sweet fish to emit 
music seemed singularly unappetizing and he desisted. 

On the premise that fact is invariably funnier than 
fiction, the following tale is illustrative: 

Last year your editor was teaching his opening ses- 
sion at the City College of New York. To prevent any 
possible students from losing their way in the labyrinths 
of the enormous building, he pasted a sign on the glass 
window of the door reading “Recorder Class.” 

Suddenly, in the midst of his lecture, the superin- 
tendent of the building burst in and announced em- 
phatically “There'll be no recorder playing in this 
building!” 

Completely confounded, your editor could only 
stammer “What? — Eh — Why — But! — ” 

With an impatient sweep of his hand, the super 
continued. “I’m sorry, but this is an old building and 
still wired for d.c. If you try to play any of your re- 
corders here, you'll blow every darn fuse in the place!” 


“LITTLE” MAGAZINES 

One of the delights awaiting your editor at his desk 
each month is the arrival of the newsletters issued by 
the Boston and Chicago chapters of ARS. Perusing 
their pages, one is profoundly impressed with the mani- 
fold activities engaged in by these chapters and their 
enthusiastic members. Inevitably, they stir one to dream 
of having at his beck and call a private little jet plane 


which in a few magic minutes could zoom from one 
exciting recorder function to another (Treasurer, 
please note!) . 


For example, the January issue of The Recorder 
(Boston) besides many other interesting items, has an 
engrossing year by year resumé of the chapter’s history 
since 1955, Boston having the honor of being the first 
official chapter of the ARS. As an addendum, there is 
attached an arrangement by Mark Dickey of “Vom 
Himmel hoch” for one alto and two tenor recorders. 


From Chicago, city legendary as the source of many 
significant “little” magazines, the December issue of 
the Recorder Reporter arrives just filled to bursting 
with musical fraternal goings on. Innocently inserted 
within its pages we found what seemed a diverting self- 
rating test for recorder players. However, after adding 
up his own totals, your editor decided that it would be 
the better part of wisdom to keep his score a closely 
guarded secret. 


Kay Bowers, with the able assistance of Jacquelene 
Falk, George Olson, and Yvonne Bullis, is responsible 
for putting together this fiendish document. We are 
happy to have received her gracious permission to re- 
print it in its entirety in this issue. 

The newly formed Metropolitan New York chapter 
has already blossomed forth with two issues of the 
Recorder Guild News. It is our fond hope that it will 
reach the same height of interest and usefulness as its 
archetypes. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


JACOB BRANWART: Seven Courantes for SS and 
Piano. Arr. Willi Bodmer. London: Schott & Co. Ltd.; 
1958. 

CAMINATA — EASY CHAMBER MUSIC FROM 
THE 16TH,17TH AND 18TH CENTURY. Arr. Willi 
Hillemann for SAT. Wilhelmshaven: Otto Heinrich 
Noetzel (U.S.A. Peters, New York); 1960. 

EASY DUETS from circa 1700, for two equal or 
unequal recorders or other instruments. Ed. by Erich 
Doflein. Kassel: Barenreiter (Ed. 1105), 1957. 

EASY MASTER PIECES BY COUPERIN, RA- 
MEAU, MARAIS. Arr. F. Koschinsky for S and piano, 
Wilhelmshaven: Otto Heinrich Noetzel Verlag (U.S.A. 
Peters, New York); 1960. 

FRITZ KOSCHINSKY: Dances for Beginners for 
SS. Wilhelmshaven: Otto Heinrich Noetzel Verlag; 
(U.S.A. Peters, New York); 1960. 

FRITZ KOSCHINSKY: Sonatina in F major, for $ 
and piano. Wilhelmshaven: Otto Heinrich Noetzel 
Verlag (U.S.A. Peters, New York); 1958. 

MOZARTIANA (Selected Compositions by Leo- 
pold and Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart). Arr. Fritz Kos- 


chinsky, for S or A and piano. Wilhelmshaven: Otto 
Heinrich Noetzel Verlag (U.S.A. Peters, New York); 
1960. 

WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART: Salzburger 
Menuette. Arr. for A and keyboard. Kassel: Barenreiter. 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA PERGOLESI: Dances 
in Four Parts for Recorders or other Instruments. 
Celle: Hermann Moeck (U.S.A. Magnamusic, Sharon, 
Conn.); 1960. (Zeitschrift fiir Spielmusik, Heft 252) 

MICHAEL PRAETORIUS: Tanze fiir ein Melo- 
dienstrument (C Blockfléte), Gitarre und Bass. Ed. 
Josef Bacher. Kassel: Barenreiter. 

JOSEPH SLATER: Two Pieces, for S and piano. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 

THE SPRING FLOWING FROM THE ROCK 
(FRENCH FOLK DANCES, PART II): Ed. Gerd 
Ochs for 2 or 3 Melody Instruments and Guitar ad lib. 
Celle: Hermann Moeck (U.S.A. Magnamusic, Sharon, 
Conn.); 1960. (Zeitschrift fiir Spielmusik, Heft 257) 

TEN EASY MASTERPIECES by Couperin, Ra- 
meau and Marais, for S and piano. Ed. Fritz Koschinsky. 
Wilhelmshaven: Otto Heinrich Noetzel (3136), 1960. 
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CONCERT REVIEWS 


NEW YORK CITY 

OCTOBER 25, TOWN HALL. CANTICUM MUSICUM, T. CYLKOW- 
SKI, CONDUCTOR. Described as a “chamber group devoted 
to the performance of music from the Middle Ages 
through Bach,” the group did just that in a short con- 
cert at the unusual hour of 5:45 P.M. The event was of 
especial interest because two of our gifted ARS per- 
sonnel, Martha Bixler and Shelley Gruskin, were 
participants. 

We will draw a curtain mercifully over a Little Suite 
composed by the group’s director and consider the con- 
cert to have begun with a group of late 14th- and 15th- 
century French works. This was a delightful series of 
rondeaux, chansons, and virelais by Binchois, Borlet, 
Trebor, etc., played on various instrumental combina- 
tions, including recorders, oboes, English horn, violin, 
cello and harpsichord; the bass recorders, played by 
our colleagues, were used to particular advantage. 

The high point of the afternoon for me was a group 
of songs from 16th-century Italy for soprano and instru- 
mental ensemble, again in attractive combinations. 
These lovely songs by Cara, Verdelot, Arcadelt, and 
Gabrieli seemed just right for Muriel Haas, a soprano 
who has almost no discernible vibrato. The Bach works 
which followed all seemed to suffer from insufficient 
rehearsal and a lack of warmth in the singer’s voice — 
the same quality, paradoxically, which had made the 
Italian songs so enchanting! There ws also a Sonata for 
Violin and Harpsichord in B minor and two arias from 
Cantatas (Nos. 208 and 146). Schafe kénnen sicher 
weiden, better known as “Sheep may safely graze,” came 





off splendidly as far as our friends Martha and Shelley 
were concerned. I was distressed at the fact that Mr. 
Gruskin’s Baroque flute was not allowed to shine 
through the oboes in the final work, Ich sae meine 
Zahren. Despite this and a deplorable tendency of the 
singer to cock her head first on one side and then on the 
other, the concert as a whole gave a great deal of 
pleasure. 
— Elizabeth Turner 


NOVEMBER 5 AND 6., CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOL. FOUR 
SEASONS CONSORT, ERIC LEBER, DIRECTOR. Mr. Leber of- 
fered a program of interesting contrasts with the ex- 
cellent cooperation of a small group whose talents were 
equal to their charm. Outstanding was Lois Wann, an 
oboist of rare musicianship whose contribution 
throughout the program, but especially in a Sonata in D 
by Sammartini, was that of a finished artist. Marleen 
Forsberg has a magic touch on the harpsichord and her 
work on the recorder was also fine. In Buxtehude’s 
cantata, Jubilate Domino, the mezzo-soprano, Karen 
Ranung, was in superb voice; intonation and phrasing 
were always just right. Barbara Mueser played viola 
da gamba vibrantly. Mr. Leber’s playing on various 
recorders proved what a fine artist he is. In sum, a good 
show, good artists, and also a good audience. 
— J. Gardner Cressy 


NOVEMBER 21, LIVING THEATRE. MANHATTAN CONSORT, 
LANOUE DAVENPORT, DIRECTOR. Recorders (Mr. Daven- 
port, Martha Bixler, and Shelley Gruskin) matched 
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From the title page of Orlando di Lasso’s “Patrocinium Musices,” Munich, 1573. 
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tone, technique and wits with baritone and soprano 
voices (Robert Kuehn, Sheila Schonbrun) , harpsichord 
(Miss Bixler) , Baroque flute (Mr. Gruskin) , and viola 
da gamba (Mr. Kuehn) in a generous program. 


Theatre and audience were small but the scope of 
the program, which encompassed Bach, Vivaldi, Corelli, 
Handel, and Purcell was large, offering ample display 
for the Consort’s talents. Mr. Gruskin, performing tech- 
nical miracles on the sopranino in Vivaldi’s C Major 
Concerto and Mr. Davenport, flexibly and personally 
interpreting the Handel Sonata in A minor, demon- 
strated for the listeners two poles of recorder playing 
seldom so well represented. One could choose between 
the two or accept both with thanks. The Corelli Trio- 
Sonata in G for recorder, Baroque flute and continuo 
(harpsichord plus gamba) was a real musical contest. 
Its contrapuntal lines demanded that the listener pick 
a favorite from the two soloists and root for his man. 
(Would age and experience triumph over youth and 
energy?) Purcell’s Chaconne for three altos and viola 
da gamba was more fun than I expected, but a formal 
appreciation of the work as a whole must await another 
hearing. The charming sight of the two gentlemen and 
Miss Bixler swaying and thoroughly enjoying their trio- 
conversation was somewhat distracting, and at times, 
too, the ensemble was not in complete accord. 


Both singers acquitted themselves well, Mr. Kuehn 
particularly in his opening Music for a while by Purcell, 
and Miss Schonbrun in Purcell’s The Blessed Virgin’s 
Expostulation, an odd work to which her dramatic 
interpretation gave a wealth of meaning. Miss Bixler’s 
rhythmic support at the harpsichord lent a steady note 
to the whole affair. 

— Susan Brailove 


JANUARY 13, 1961, MANNES COLLEGE. THE FOUR SEASONS 
CONSORT again in trio-sonatas of Telemann and Pais- 
ible, Handel’s A-minor recorder sonata, a Tessarini 
oboe sonata, some Pieces en Concert of Couperin for 
viol and harpsichord, and a group of clavecin pieces. 
Almost all very musical and winning performances from 
this active group. Mr. Leber and Miss Wann match 
recorder and oboe very well, both balance and intona- 
tion. But the program suffered from a sameness — all 
these instrumental works from the end of the Baroque; 
except for the Handel and Telemann, it was like walk- 
ing in a garden of lollipops. Publicity for the group’s 
next concert announces a soprano participant; this 
partially puts the programming to rights. But let us 
have some earlier music, and some 20th-century music, 
and, in any case, at least one good strong piece along 
with all the charmers. (Packed hall) . 


JANUARY 14, KAUFMANN AUDITORIUM. THE NEW YORK PRO 
Musica. Never before, except for the “Daniel Play” has 
the N. Y. Pro Musica delved so early into musical affairs. 
Here were parts of a Spanish mass, dances, and instru- 
mentally accompanied songs, all from the 14th century; 
some 15th-century English carols, and half a program of 
music by the great Burgundian, Dufay. No monotony 
here, but rather a good deal that sounded “new and 
strange”. Recorder players who follow the fortunes of 
the Pro Musica know that the role of the recorder in it 


lies in vocal and instrumental ensemble work. LaNoue . 


Davenport’s artistry was easily apparent, though a more 
pointed articulation would have better offset the viol, 
lute and portative organ, all of which initiate their 
tones more sharply. (Sold-out house, with standees) . 


JANUARY 15, CONTEMPORARY ARTS GALLERY, 42 GROVE 
STREET. RALPH ZEITLIN played an informal concert of 
brand new recorder works, most of them commissioned 
from local composers. William Ahearn’s Threnody was 
tuneful and conservative. A Lament for unaccompanied 
alto by W. R. Dixon, jazz musician and painter, proved 
more interesting; tthere was no jazz influence apparent. 
Two Neo-classic works followed, an Introduction and 
Scherzo by LaNoue Davenport, which contrasted some 
neat contrapuntal interplay with a wispy scherzo in 
rhythms of 3 versus 2: and an Overture and Allegro for 
Flute alone by David Amram, which defeated Zeitlin’s 
attempt to make it work on the recorder. An Impro- 
visation for Recorder and Guitar by Zeitlin was mostly 
pure sonority, but very well done. But the highpoint 
for fun and brilliant playing was a Sonata for Solo Alto 
by Tui St. George Tucker, no stranger to the ARS. A 
personal piece, hand tailored to Zeitlin,s style, it began 
alla Bach and soon exploited every technical feature — 
flutter-tonguing, top range, scale and arpeggio figures, 
double-stop effects, etc. Some movements from a work 
by Matt Notkins provided the most compelling music 
on the program. This young Juilliard composer had 
made a contribution to recorder repertory that I would 
like to hear again and in full. 

Zeitlin’s playing is brash, strong, and not pretty. He 
“has fingers,” but his tonguing doesn’t keep pace with 
the flying digits. The result is fast and furious virtuoso 
playing, but “schmearando.” I looked at his instrument; 
it has been compiled from three different altos, an 
E-flat key has been added, and the holes have been 
whittled at unmercifully. In other words, a daredevil 
of the recorder, who may join these few mature artists 
of the recorder world, if he can make up a great lack 
of taste and style. I must not forget to add that Edwin 
Flath played excellently rhythmic keyboard accompani- , 
ments throughout. (Packed gallery.) 

—Josef Neuman 


~ 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A. ROWLAND-JONES: Recorder Tech- 
nique. London, Oxford University Press, 
1959. 


Here is a book that is required reading for every 
serious student of the recorder. Despite the glut of music 
and instruction material for every level, the number of 
serious reference and study books for recorder players 
is small. Mr. Rowland-Jones’s carefully written, infor- 
mative manual is a significant contribution to the play- 
er’s knowledge of his instrument. Together with Hilde- 
marie Peter’s The Recorder, Its Traditions and Its 
Tasks (reviewed in ARS Newsletter No. 33 and The 
American Recorder, Vol. I No. 3) it forms the corner- 
stone of the recorder player’s library. 

The nucleus of Recorder Technique appeared 
originally in the Newsletter and in the American Rec- 
order as a series of articles reprinted from the British 
Recorder News. The book, however, is not a simple 
reprint of the articles — Mr. Rowland-Jones has tight- 
ened and polished his style, clarified some ideas and 
added others. Originally he wrote extensively on breath- 
ing, fingering, tonguing, tone, intonation, ornamenta- 
tion, practice and performance. The book contains all 
this material but in a smoother succession of ideas and 
with added chapters on the history of the recorder, 
its repertory, and kinds of instruments. A summary 
includes makes of recorders, fingering table, index and, 
most important, a chapter for beginners. 

Apparently between writing the articles and the 
book the author read Dr. Peter’s work as he often refers 
to it and uses information drawn from it. The direc- 
tions for recorder care are more helpful and precise in 
the book version; it contains valuable advice on choos- 
ing an instrument, and includes a more thorough and 
more accurate chapter on tonguing. The chapter on 
repertory, while necessarily incomplete, does provide 
the player with an historical context for the music he 
already knows, and may well introduce him to a great 
deal of music he does not know. 

The original suggestion that “the tone-producing 
areas should be treated very lightly (with oil) or not 
at all” now becomes: “on no account let oil touch the 
tone-producing regions”, — a small but important 
point. The excellent chapter for beginners, gives 
specific instructions (how often are these questions 
begged!) about fingers, lips, tongue and teeth. The 
proper use of vibrato, another question often 
begged, is sensibly treated, wonderfully inclusive and 
thoroughly musical. The instructions for playing high 
notes are, again, amazingly specific and inclusive, 
even as to the amount of tonguing required for each 
note, soft, medium or strong, and exactly how much the 
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thumbhole should be opened (although how many of 
us can measure “just over eight-tenths”?). I applaud 
his advocacy of the thumb-rest, and his stance against 
“buttress fingering” and “Germanic fingering.” 

The chapter on ornamentation is sketchy, Rowland- 
Jones himself admits, but he is careful to give sugges- 
tions for further reading on the subject. For this re- 
viewer the most valuable part of the book is the chap- 
ter on alternate fingerings, although it also requires the 
most effort to read. The entire book is, in fact, difficult 
to read, since it calls for concentration and real study. 
It is not recommended for late evening browsing. 

When the articles first appeared in the ARS News- 
letter we would occasionally hear from readers who 
thought they were “too technical.” If by “too technical” 
is meant “too specific” they may have been correct, for 
its “technicality” is perhaps the book’s great drawback 
for the average or should I say the lazy reader. Nothing 
is left to chance. Every detail is uncompromisingly set 
forth. Not only one or two alternate fingerings for each 
note are given but all of them, and this goes also for the 
various kinds of tonguing. Even with its occasional 
flashes of English humor the book is heavy going. On 
the other hand there is no padding, and in some areas 
(notably tonguing) the author illuminates with great 
clarity what in Hildemarie Peter’s book is hard to un- 
derstand. 

Much of the content of the chapters on practice and 
performance is self-evident to those with performing 
experience, and, needless to say, playing standards can 
only be raised through practice. Proper practice im- 
plies knowledge of proper technique and any player 
who takes the trouble to study this book thoroughly 
will go a long way toward understanding technique. 


Now for a few bones to pick. I fail to understand 
what is meant by the “appoggiatura” in front of a trill 
when the “upper auxiliary” is also mentioned. The 
author seems to intend a clear differentiation between 
these two, but if the “appoggiatura” in front of a trill 
is not the same as the “upper (or lower) auxiliary” 
what is it? When Mr. Rowland-Jones stated in his orig- 
inal article that “Trills nearly always begin on the 
upper auxiliary” he should have let well-enough alone 
and not changed the statement to read, “Trills always 
begin on the upper auxiliary.” He evidently felt a bit 
uncertain on this point (as we all do), particularly 
since he contradicts himself almost immediately there- 
after. I do not agree that different hardwoods used for 
recorders do not in themselves influence the quality of 
sound. I disagree also with his idea of finger position 
in half-holing, and I believe that his instructions for 
“thumbing” are confusing and at least partly wrong. 
I am sorry, finally, that in his history of the recorder 
he appears not to notice that there is a large country 

















full of recorder players, composers, arrangers, publish- 
ers and manufacturers on this side of the Atlantic. 

Where I violently disagree with the author is in the 
area of vibrato. He recognizes two kinds, the diaphragm 
vibrato and the kind produced in the back of the throat. 
From the back of the throat? Never, never, never, Mr. 


Rowland-Jones! In the articles he seems not to have 
heard of a diaphragm vibrato at all: he probably heard 
from some readers in the interim. If, in the second 
edition he doesn’t leave out throat vibrato, he should 
at least condemn it as unmusical and needlessly difficult. 
— Martha Bixler 





RECORD REVIEW 


THE FESTIVE PIPES, VOLUME 2, Eight Centuries of Music for Recorders, The Krainis Recorder Consort 
and members of the Krainis Baroque Ensemble, Kapp, KCL-9049. 


About a year ago two ghostly pink hands playing a 
purple recorder appeared out of the void, announcing 
the first recorded performance of the Krainis Consort, 
“The Festive Pipes.” Last month it seemed that the 
hands had suddenly turned yellow and the recorder 
had taken on various shades of blue and green. Closer 
scrutiny revealed that we were dealing with a second 
volume of ““The Festive Pipes.” 

While the first record has already become a classic 
among recorder records, we will not be surprised if the 
second volume proves to be even more popular. The 
Krainis Consort not only presents a great variety of 
music, covering no less than eight centuries, but in addi- 
tion Bernard Krainis can be heard as soloist in a couple 
of Baroque sonatas. 

With all due respect to the talented pioneers that 
revived the recorder in the earlier decades of this cen- 
tury, one can nevertheless say that Mr. Krainis is one 
of the first to bring to this instrument the level of pro- 
fessional musicianship that must have existed during 
the time of Bach and Handel. He is able to do so by 
possessing a rare combination of technical virtuosity, 
faultless musical intuition and a thorough historic 
knowledge of performance practices. Just listen to his 
breath-taking rendition of Corelli’s La Follia, a real 
challenge to recorder players, since even the original 
version for violin is rather tedious. Mr. Krainis is also 
a master at ornamentation; his ornaments don’t sound 
like extraneous frills, but form an integral part of the 
music. 

A Telemann trio-sonata for recorder, oboe and con- 
tinuo gets an excellent treatment, though one might 
wish for a bit more fire in the fast movements. Mr. 


Krainis is here assisted by members of his Baroque 
Ensemble (whose names, incidentally, can be detected 
with a microscope in the lower left corner of the back 
cover). Josef Marx’s expressive oboe-playing blends 
beautifully with the recorder, and bassoonist Morris 
Newman turns the bass line into a third solo part. For 
some reason the harpsichord has been subdued vir- 
tually to the point of inaudibility. This is a pity. 

The Krainis Recorder Consort has maintained the 
high standard set by its previous recording. It produces 
sounds that in their purity are often reminiscent of 
certain organ stops; but no organist could breathe such 
life in his music. Comparison with some of the better 
string quartet ensembles would be more appropriate. 
The only disturbing factor was the percussion. In some 
of the Susato dances it adds some rather unmusical 
effects. 

The colorful selection of music on this record in- 
cludes some unfamiliar works; two lovely pieces by 
Henry VIII, which will undoubtedly be greeted by 
recorder groups as a welcome addition to their reper- 
tory (according to the jacket notes they are soon to be 
published in the ARS series) , and a trio for tenors by 
the young American composer Edward J. Miller. 
Miller’s piece presents a completely novel but entirely 
effective approach to recorder writing. 

Judging by this record, the Krainis Consort has 
achieved a remarkable excellence in recorder ensemble 
playing. We look forward to hearing them “live” in a 
concert hall. It will also be interesting to watch the 
whole group make those split-second changes of instr:- 
ments in some of the dances. 

— Alexander Silbiger 





HOWARD EVERNGAM 


harpsichord maker 


Now offers a complete range of harpsichords with authentic resonant tone 
and fine craftsmanship at moderate prices. For information write or call: 


210 East 96th Street, New York 28, New York 
REPAIRS 


BUILDING « RESTORING « 


ENright 9-9441 
e RENTALS ¢ TUNING 
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Distinguished New Publications 


Walter Bergmann Bass Recorder Album. B & piano RMS 489 = 2.75 
Editor Works by Purcell, Blow, Bach & 
Bergmann 
Brian Bonsor Hoe-Down. SA & piano RMS 513 1.25 
Muzio Clementi Canon from “Gradus ad Parnassum”’ 


(Dawes) SATB Score & parts RMS 519 .90 
Thomas Crecquillon 3 Chansons (Morrow) SAAT Score RMS 505 .90 
2 Chansons (Morrow) ATTB Score RMS 491 “ta 





MARIO DUSCHENES 
Studies in Recorder Playing. 79 daily exercises. 
Soprano or alto, each 1.25 BMI-CL 











Alfonso Ferrabosco (II) | Second Set of Pieces (Wanless) 


SSATB Score RMS 487 1.00 
F..*. Giesbert Method for the Recorder—English 

edition RMS 59 i325 
Salomon Rossi Sinfonien & Gaillarden (Giesbert) 

SSATB Score & parts RMS 1036 2.50 





10 SCOTTISH HIGHLAND SONGS 
10 SCOTTISH LOWLAND SONGS 


Arranged for soprano & alto recorders by Josephine Bowden 

















Each .90 AMP 
Thomas Tallis 9 Psalm Tunes (Illing) SATB, 
voice ad lib. Score RMS 497 1.25 
Thomas Weelkes Lachrimae & 3 Pavans (Arnold) 
SAATB & SSATB Score RMS517 1.25 


A new complete catalogue of AMP’s recorder music is available upon request. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
One West 47th Street New York 36, N. Y. 
eee pate & Bock - Breitkopf & Haertel - Enoch - Eschig - France Music - Kahnt - Leuckart - Nagel - Oesterreichischer Bundesveriag 


armonia Pocket Scores - Schott - Simrock - Sonzogno - Suvini Zerboni - Union Musical Espanola - Universal Edition. 
Distributing: BMI-Canada - Schroeder & Gunther. 
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CHAPTER NEW 






@ AUSTIN, TEXAS 


On September 23, the Austin Chapter held its meeting in the 
City of Austin Recreation Department Auditorium. A profitable 
discussion developed concerning one of the major problems affect- 
ing our chapter. Since Austin is the seat of the University of Texas 
as well as of several theological seminaries, much of our attendance 
at Recorder Society meetings is derived from students. Our mailing 
list is therefore made up from the ARS members of the area, and 
many transients who want to participate in the meetings, but 
who feel that they are too unsettled to affiliate with the national 
society. In order to avail ourselves of this source of talent and 
interest and yet to offer something more than guest status to these 
enthusiasts, the Austin Chapter voted to have members (ARS 
members) and associates (non-ARS members who wish to par- 
ticipate while in Austin) . 

Bob Riseling assumed the duties of Musical Director, replacing 
Jervis Underwood, who has joined the music faculty of South- 
eastern Missouri State at Cape Giradeau. On the program, several 
pieces by John Hilton were played by a trio from the Wednesday 
Group. The very beautiful Telemann Trio Sonata in C minor for 
Oboe, Recorder, Keyboard and Gamba was played by members 
Natalie Morgan — alto recorder, and Bob Riseling — virginal, 
and guest artists Mr. Forrest Goodenough — violin, and Mrs. Fritz 
Oberdoerffer — cello. The Telemann piece could bear much 
repetition, and the Chapter hopes to have a repeat performance 
some time in the future. 

The November 11 meeting took place at the home of Julian 
Wright, one of our members. A Concert for Three Recorders by 
Matthew Locke was the program piece. The group playing was 
considerably enhanced by the lovely voices of Mrs. Wright and 
Mrs. Joe Gates, as we tried some very early songs. Since the Wright 
home is very large, it was admirably adapted to the meeting, and 
small consorts assembled in separate rooms to play late into the 
evening. 

Besides the Chapter meetings, members contributed to various 
musical activities in Austin during the past few months. In Sep- 
tember, members presented a Bach Chorale with variations at the 
St. Andrews Presbyterian Church. Natalie Morgan played a suite 
of Handel dances before the Harmony Club, in October. Both the 
Wednesday and the Friday Groups did extensive carolling during 
the Christmas Season, the Friday Group assembling before a tradi- 
tional Wassail Bowl before setting out. Also during the Christmas 
Season, the local television station presented a Baroque concert 
taped earlier in the year by three of our members who have since 
left Austin, Jervis Underwood, Lloyd Farrar, and John Swanay, the 
latter two of whom are in Europe on music fellowships this year. 

—ERNA H. PEARSON. Secretary 


@ BOSTON, MASS. 


The first of a series of special events sponsored by the Boston 
Chapter of ARS to commemorate its Fifth Anniversary took place 
on November 6. This was an all Telemann concert featuring Fried- 
rich von Huene as recorder soloist, assisted by strings and bassoon. 
The program offered particular interest because it included an un- 
published Telemann Concerto in F major for recorder, bassoon, 
strings and harpsichord. This work, along with two other concertos 
by the same composer, was discovered by Mr. von Huene in a 


manuscript in the Hessische Landesbibliothek in Darmstadt, and ~ 


the splendid performance we were privileged to hear may well be 
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the first since the 18th century. The entire program was a delight 
to the large audience. Special mention should be made of the 
beautiful tone of the von Huene alto recorder which was played by 
its maker in four of the selections. 

In addition to the regular monthly meetings, which were well 
attended and took the usual form of playing sessions following a 
performance by a small group, there were numerous other activi- 
ties during November and December. The Boston Chapter gave a 
reception honoring the New York Pro Musica following the con- 
cert by that ensemble at Kresge Auditorium, M.I.T. on November 
13. The Chapter is justly proud of the various consorts made up 
of its members and known as the Marlborough Ensemble, the 
Cantabrigians, the New England Recorder Ensemble, and the Ivy 
Recorder Consort. During the holiday season these ensembles pre- 
sented many programs in and around Boston. 

The Chapter’s library of recorder music has recently been en- 
riched by generous gifts and is steadily growing. With several 
copies of some items, and individual parts available, it serves as an 
active lending library with a widening circulation. 

Continuing a precedent established a few years ago, the Boston 
Chapter is again commissioning an original composition for the 
recorder. This year Gregory Tucker has agreed to compose a work, 
to be ready for performance at the annual Spring Concert. 

—RUTH S. MAGURN, Secretary 


@ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Chapter swings into 1961 with a busy fall season be- 
hind it, during which several new policies and projects were 
initiated — including selection of a new monthly meeting time 
(Sunday afternoons) and a new meeting place (to provide facili- 
ties for dividing group playing into 3 sections at each meeting) . A 
“coffee break” in the middle of each meeting, supervised by Hos- 
pitality Chairman Diana Faidy with refreshments provided by 
members, gives the Chicago Chapter’s rather large membership a 
much-needed opportunity to get acquainted with each other. 
Meeting rooms are open one hour before each meeting officially 
begins and free lessons for beginners, taught by advanced members, 
are offered at this time. Members are also encouraged to come early 
and utilize this pre-meeting hour for informal “jam sessions.” To 
encourage maximum attendance at meetings, members who would 
like to have a ride to and from the meeting are urged to phone the 
Chapter’s Transportation Chairman, Earl Manning, who will 
arrange a ride with another member. 

Among the projects successfully put into operation during the 
fall are a monthly contribution of recorder music to the Music 
Department of the Chicago Public Library; arrangement of a 
special Music Fundamentals course (with emphasis on ear-train- 
ing) at The American Conservatory of Music, especially geared 
for Chicago Chapter members; a music-for-sale table at each 
meeting so that members can purchase music for group playing; 
a new printed monthly newsletter to replace last year’s mimeo- 
graphed “pilot” publication; revision of the Chapter’s By-Laws 
to meet current needs; and formulation of a self-rating test for 
recorder players (thought to be the first in this country) in con- 
junction with the Directory of Chicago Area Recorder Players 
which the Chapter will publish in January. In addition, the 
Chicago Chapter made arrangements for interested members to 
take private or group lessons from LaNoue Davenport when he 
appeared in Chicago in November and sponsored an enthusiastic- 
ally-received recital by Mr. Davenport, accompanied by Paul 
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OXFORD 
Music for 
Recorder 





Oxrorp Unversity Press hasa rapidly grow- 
ing catalogue of recorder music which includes 
compositions for practice and performance at 
‘many levels. Solo and ensemble literature, cham- 
ber music with other instruments, and music for 
class use are all represented in clearly printed 
and well-edited texts. 





MUSIC FOR LARGE 
RECORDER ENSEMBLES 


John Adson (d. 1640): Two Courtly Masquing 
Ayres. SAATB......playing score 70.736 $1.00 


J. S. Bach: Four Chorale Preludes. SATB. 
playing score 70.741 1.15 
Jesus Christus, unser Heiland; Herr Jesu 
Christ, Dich zu uns wend’; Da Jesus an dem 
Kreuze stund; Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier. 


Anthony Holborne (d. 1602): Two Quintets. 
SAATB or SATTB. .playing score 70.732 1.00 
The Cradle (Pavan) ; The New Yeares Gifte 
(Galliard) 


Matthew Locke (d. c. 1677): Four Pieces from 
“Music for His Majesty’s Sackbuts and Cor- 
netts.” SAATB......playing score 70.747 1.25 


Henry Purcell: Four Pieces. SSAT. 
playing score 70.728 — .40 
Rondeau; Trumpet Tune; Minuet; March. 


We will be glad to send a complete list of our. music 
for recorders on request, without charge 


“H's can the recorder re-establish itself in 
the minds of players of other instru- 
ments, conductors and composers, as a musical 
instrument as important as, say, the oboe or 
violin, its peers a hundred and fifty years ago, 
if the average standard of performance is not 


worthy of the music written for it?” 


—A. Rowland-Jones in RECORDER. TECHNIQUE, a 
lively, practical guide to better recorder sound ard to 
a deeper understanding of the instrument. Published 
late in. 1959, this indispensable handbook is quickly find- 
ing its way into the hands of recorder players every- 
where. $2.50 





Order from your book or music dealer, or directly from 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


16-00 Pollitt Drive * Fairlawn, New Jersey 
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Maynard, in place of its regular December meeting. 

One of the most significant innovations, introduced to make 
monthly meetings “meatier,” has been the inauguration of a new 
“integrated program” policy under which the program for each 
meeting is built around some central theme and presented with 
musicological commentary. Programs are planned and coordinated 
by Musical Director Kay Bowers. Both the October and November 
meetings, for example, were planned around an “anniversary” 
theme — and all music performed was by composers for whoin 
1960 marked a major anniversary year. Composers represented 
were Giles Binchois, Andrea Gabrieli, Thomas Arne, Godfrey 
Finger, J. J. Fux, Pergolesi, William Boyce, Christopher Graupner, 
Carlo Gesualdo and Alessandro Scarlatti. Chicago Chapter recorder 
players who performed in these programs included Kay Bowers, 
Louise Lusker, Viola Magnuson, Joel Segall, Ray Anthony, Rachel 
Grosz, Ed Paul, Jacqueline Falk, Gretel Dunsing, Paul Dunsing, 
Ray Johnson, Joy Johnson, Earl Manning, Toby Cohen, Bernice 
Klein, Edna Marks, George Olson. Several non-members also 
participated — including violinists, cellists, harpsichordists, vocal 
soloists and the Monteverdi Madrigal Singers. Program commen- 
tary for the October meeting was researched and presented by 
Julian Wilkins and for the November meeting by Kay Bowers. 

Theme for the January meeting will be “Recorder Music of 
the Twentieth Century.” Works to be performed are Prelude, An- 
dante and Gallivante by Eric Spencer Robinson — played by Earl 
Barrett, Leonard Byman and Ralph Niemeyer; Pavane by Seymour 
Barab and Dance by James Butt — performed by Claire Anderson, 
Diana Faidy, John Hirtzler, Viola Magnuson, Jack Rose and Sylvia 
Schueppert; Spring Serenade by Robert Gordon (a premiere per- 
formance) — performed by Robert Gordon, George Olson, Edward 
Paul; Trio (Allegro, Vivace, Fugato Sostenuto) by Hindemith — 
performed by Kay Bowers, Howard Brown and James Mack. 

Theme for the February meeting will be “German Dance 
Music” and the entire program will be under the direction of 
Musical Advisor Gretel Dunsing, nationally known authority in 
the folk dance field. 


© COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


Winter has settled in around the Cooperstown Chapter, and 
as this is written, the wind is whistling around house corners and 
the snow is piling up. If this year is true to form, we won’t see 
bare ground again until March or April. This tends to tighten our 
Chapter meetings down to the local players who have no difficulty 
or fear of bucking the drifts. We meet regularly every other Mon- 
day night as a Chapter, with the Consort squeezing in at least 
one extra evening every week. Our Chapter members from afar — 
the ones thirty to eighty miles away — we will be seeing when 
things melt. 

The Cooperstown Consort has been playing Christmas Con- 
certs in the more or less immediate area, and is concerned about 
something that perhaps bothers others. That’s the “choppiness” 
of a program made up primarily of carols. In order to preserve 
the flavor of the Christmas season, and to provide a core of music 
that will be familiar or will bear some semblance of the season, 
the carols seem to be imperative. They are, however, so short — 
so soon finished! Pastorales help when they are intermingled with 
the carols, but not enough to satisfy us. Perhaps there is someone 
who can come to our rescue and who can suggest music for Christ- 
mas programs next year that exceeds sixteen measures. 

We are constantly hoping for, and occasionally finding, re- 
corder players in our part of the state who could be interested in 
group playing. This is a problem in New York State out of the 
Metropolitan area. As far as we know, we are the only group 
within a radius of 200 miles who play regularly together. Here 
too is a way in which other ARS members could help us. If you 
know of recorder players within the general area bounded by 
Binghamton, Syracuse, Albany and Kingston; and if you would 
send names and addresses of such to us, we would be delighted to 
include them in our Chapter mailing list. 

Our Consort has a schedule of concerts spread through the 
winter months that includes a presentation for 475 music students 
at the University of New York, College of Education in Oneonta; 
a tentative concert in February at the Museum of History and Art 
in Schenectady; and a concert in Utica in April. 

Gadget-wise, several of us have become convinced that altos 
need a thumb-rest, and have been applying them in our own 
amateurish fashion to our altos. Scotch tape seems to hold, but 
looks like Rube Goldberg. Is there a glue that will hold a metal 
clarinet thumb-rest to the backside of a wooden recorder with 
reasonable permanency and without wrecking the recorder? Is 
there a good reason why those who make recorders shouldn’t pro- 


—YVONNE BULLIS, President 





vide them with thumb-rests? The only one we have seen that have 
come equipped are made by Mr. Dushkin in Vermont. He uses 
a little slip of ivory, like a half of a tiddly-winks, set in at the 
proper place. 

It would certainly seem there were enough questions above to 
stimulate a flow of correspondence. Which wouldn’t make us a bit 
unhappy. 


e@ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We are now a Chapter of Metropolitan New York, to be known 
henceforth as the Recorder Guild. Officers are to be elected and 
by-laws adopted in the Spring. 

Because of the exigencies of various people’s schedules, we had 
two November meetings in rather rapid succession. ‘The first of 
these was conducted on November 4 by Bernard Krainis, who, it 
was announced, would “lecture on Handel’s Sonata in G minor — 
an effective performance.” What we really had was a lesson en 
masse, and a most interesting evening it was, requiring our utmost 
in concentration. To write out in detail the copious notes taken 
during that meeting would take up the whole amount of space 
allotted to Chapter news! (The entire occasion should have been 
recorded on tape as there were many valuable points for the 
serious student to consider.) 

On November 18 our musical director was Johannah Kulbach, 
who had chosen for group playing the Five Villancicos of the 
Renaissance, transcribed by Joel Newman (ARS Edition No. 39). 
Later we worked on Volume IV of the lovely Chorale Preludes 
from the Little Organ Book of J. S. Bach, RMS 943, arranged for 
recorders by John Beckett. 

Mrs. Kulbach and Marleen Forsberg played for us several duets 
on various recorders from Vol. I of the series Zusammenspiel fiir 
Blockfléten, arranged by Ferdinand Enke. They also gave us two 
movements from the Sonata for Treble and Piano by Harald 
Genzmer. 

Joel Newman had charge of the December 19 meeting, when 
at 8:15 advanced players were invited to attempt the Santa Bar- 
bara Suite by Erich Katz (ARS No. 18). This work abounds in 
rhythmic problems, some of which were demonstrated at Mr. 
Newman’s request by Ralph Taylor and Wally Schulze. After 
intermission, everybody played from the Fifteen Canzonets of 
S. Rossi (Omega Music Corp.) , transcribed for three recorders by 
Joel Newman. 

A short program was given by our director and four other 
members of his group — Isabel Schack, Elizabeth Turner, Dr. 
David Goldstein and Elloyd Hanson. They played three pieces 
from Peter Warlock’s transcription of the John Dowland Lachri- 
mae (Oxford University Press) , a Pavan for Four Krumhorns by 
Schein, a Christmas Chorale of Benedictus Ducis, and Benjamin 
Britten’s Scherzo, with spirited percussion supplied by Mr. 
Newman. 


© PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Philadelphia chapter started its 1960 season by evaluating 
a mail survey of its membership as a guide to planning future 
activities. The survey revealed that most members who responded 
are Satisfied with the selection of music for meetings and with the 
choice of leaders to conduct the group. The only serious split 
among the membership seems to be over the location of a meeting 
place, with one-third of the membership voting for each of the 
three locations which have been used by the group so far. Until 
a single location which suits everyone is found, it appears that 
the Philadelphia chapter will remain a nomadic body, shifting 
from place to place in the effort to please all its members. 

The first meeting of the fall was held October 7 at Zion Parish 
Hall, and was conducted by Allen Clayton. Though the second 
of the “Great Debates” on television limited the turnout, a well- 
balanced assortment of recorder voices was on hand to enjoy John 
Davison’s Suite for Three Recorders, which has a lovely second 
movement in the manner of Gregorian chant, and Pezel’s Sonata 
No. 2 from Hora Decima (1670), originally a work for brasses. 
Two other transcriptions were on the evening’s program. Tallis’ 
Lamentations of Jeremiah with close, mournful harmony in an 
unusual mode, was originally for voice. Purcell’s Fantasia 7, or- 
iginally written for viols, proved a bit difficult for the skill of 
recorderists in our group. Two of Gabrieli’s familiar Canzonas, 
Nos. 2 and 4, restored our self-confidence and concluded the 
meeting. 

On November 17 we met in an entirely new location, the 
brand-new Benjamin Franklin High School, close to the center 
of the city. Attendance was small because the school was available 


—RICHARD P. WELD, Secretary 


—ELIZABETH TURNER, Reporter 





DOLMETSCH 
RECORDERS 


The only plastic recorders individually 
voiced and tested by an expert player. 


Soprano Model .........0........0.cc. $3.50 
nn $8.00 





Tone Projectors available for these 
instruments: 


Soprano 75c, Alto $1.00 





Sole Agents for the U.S. A. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1712-16 Sansom Street ¢ Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


for the RECORDER 


An Exemplary Method 
PLAYING THE RECORDER 


An elementary method already in use 
in leading public schools and contain- 
ing a large collection of easy-to-play 
pieces. By Florence White and Anni 
Bergman. For soprano or alto. 

ea. $1.25 
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A Unique Repertory 
A TREASURY OF EVERGREENS 


The first published collection of Twen- 
tieth-Century popular songs of North 
and South America. Fingering charts 
ana guitar chords are included. Ar- 
rangements are by Harold Newman. 
For soprano or alto. 
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$1.25 


Marks Music Corp. 


136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. | 
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RECORDERS SPAN THE CENTURIES 
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A Unique Harmonic Method 
For Recorders 











By ALLEN L. RICHARDSON 





[Psee 2 oe 


Shakespeare would have loved it... Samuel Pepys would more 
quickly have mastered this instrument whose sound was “the most pleasing 
in the world” to him. And now, three centuries later, Allen L. Richardson, famed recorder 
expert, has devised this method for playing in harmony with any other type recorder right 
from the very first note. 

Make no mistake, ONE AND ALL may be used for individual as well as ensemble instruction 
for it is best to learn to pipe alone before enjoying ensemble playing. Each step in the learning 
process is carefully explained and fingering charts for both the English and German system 
are included. 


There are more than 50 delightful songs to play ranging all the way from “Greensleeves” to 
“Careless Love” and, of course, arpeggios and scales for drill. 


Here are the books available in the ONE AND ALL series by Allen L. Richardson: 


“C” BOOK FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR RECORDERS ............... $1.50 
“F” BOOK FOR ALTO OR SOPRANINO RECORDERS .............. 1.50. 
COMBINED BOOK FOR BOTH “C” & “F” RECORDERS............. 3.00 


JOIN IN THE FUN...SEE THEM AT YOUR MUSIC DEALERS TODAY! 











—AAITMARK + REMICK 
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NEW WORLD - ADV 


619 West 54th Street * New York 19. N. Y. 





only on a Thursday night, but those who attended were enthusi- 
astic about the acoustical qualities of the school’s soundproof, 
specially designed music room, which enhanced and enlarged the 
sound of the recorders. Dr. Albert Whetstone led the group in 
performing Benjamin Britten’s Alpine Suite and several other 
works that were familiar to the membership. We were then intro- 
duced for the first time to Dorothy Dushkin’s new arrangement of 
Three Compositions for Recorder Quartet (by Byrd, Hook and 
Purcell) from the Kinhaven Music Library. All agreed that this 
latter work was charming and very interesting musically. 
Elections held at the November meeting resulted in the follow- 
ing slate of officers: Dr. Samuel Eisenberg — Chairman, Kristin 
Hunter — Corresponding Secretary, Harriet Gottlieb — Recording 
Secretary, Lisbeth Bauman — Treasurer, and Naomi Kirpich — 
Music Secretary. Miss Kirpich’s duties will include obtaining music 
for meetings and building up a permanent music library for the 
chapter. A special meeting of officers will be held in the near future 
to determine dates and locations of future group meetings and 
also to discuss plans for a public concert during Music Week in 
May. 
—KkRISTIN HUNTER, Corresponding Secretary 


@ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Washington Recorder Society is not yet the dominant 
feature on the Capital’s musical landscape, but we are getting at 
least a smidgeon of reputation. 

First, enough people are now coming to the monthly meetings 
to justify our forming two groups, for less and more advanced 
players. We have been having a little difficulty planning the music 
for the latter to play; one of the members is blocking out a playing 
schedule for the next six months, which should help. 

(Our meetings consist of a prepared program by various en- 
sembles from within the group, an extremely short business meet- 
ing which does not include an interminable reading of minutes 
of the last meeting, and then the two groups separate for tooting.) 

Second, members have appeared in several concerts, even as 
far away as Wilmington and Annapolis. One member played in 
a program of Renaissance music at the Smithsonian, along with 
other instrumentalists and singers, to a standing-room-only audi- 


ence. The concert received most complimentary reviews. Members 
also played the second movement of the Fourth Brandenberg at 
All Souls Unitarian Church (one of the largest churches in the 
area), at Fairfax County Congregational Church, at the Greater 
Annandale Nurses Association, at Paint Branch Unitarian Church, 
with the Foggy Bottom Ensemble, at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts, and at the Silver Spring Public Library. The last 
mentioned was a quite lengthy concert, with several combinations 
of recorders and viola da gamba and harpsichord. Featured were 
works by Telemann, Katz, Fasch, Guiseppe Sammartini, Arne, and 
Father Woollen of Catholic University. 
The Chapter presented its Autumn Concert on 4 December a 

the Corcoran Gallery of Art. The featured number was the 
Woollen Sonatina commissioned by the Boston Chapter. Other 
numbers were by Vivaldi, Fasch, J. C. Bach, Byrd, Praetorious, 
Telemann, and Dowland. We were pleased to learn that among 
our members are singers who did the Italian Villanellas in the 
ARS series. 

—KATHERINE KEENE, Secretary 


© WICHITA, KANSAS 


Our Wichita chapter of the American Recorder Society pre- 
sented several Christmas programs, including the following which 
was presented to the Wichita chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

“The Festive Sound of Christmas” opened with selections from 
the Corelli Christmas Concerto for strings and harpsichord. Our 
recorder consort with percussion followed with a group of 16th- 
century dances, characteristic of holiday entertainment of early 
times. A sacred cantata for the Advent season by Buxtehude was 
presented by three vocalists with string and harpsichord accom- 
paniment. A group of familiar carols was played on English hand- 
bells. The final portion was the Sinfonia and Allelujah from the 
Bach Cantata For Us A Child Is Born and included strings, re- 
corders, voices, and hand-bells. 

Members and friends of our ARS group presented Christmas 
carols to several local institutions on the eve of December 23, fol- 
lowed by a Christmas party. 

—DOROTHY VANIS, Secretary 





LONG LIVE THE PIANO! 


— for Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin and 
even Mozart. 





— but for Bach, Handel, Telemann, Scar- 
latti, Rameau, Purcell and countless 
others, 


— for consort with recorders, viols and 
other early instruments, 


— for sympathetic accompaniment of 
voices in early music, we can be grateful 
for the renaissance of the indispensible 
HARPSICHORD! 





SPERRHA K E 
HARPSICHORDS AND CLAVICHORDS 


Excellent * Dependable * Beautiful 
Moderate in price 
Write to: Robert S. Taylor 
8710 Garfield St. — Bethesda 14, Md. 











HISTORICAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Kinhaven Recorders Baroque Guitars 


Flauto-Traversos Dulcimers 

Oboes Psalteries 
Cromornes Scheitholzer 
Sorduns Stossel-Lauten © 
Dulcians Theorbos 
Shawms Lutes (11-21 str.) 
Shakuhachi Viola d’Amore 
Bassoons Cornettos 

Viola da Gambas Fanfare Horns 
German Lutes French Horns 
Gothic Fidels Long Trumpets 
Rebecs Baroque Trumpets 
Violes Trombones 


ROOKS ON MUSIC * METHODS - 
ia Bella Gamba Strings * Reeds 


Write for free catalog. Mail order only. 
Wayne J. Anderson 
Baroque Musical Instruments 


545 West 111th St. 
New York 25, New York 




















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


TRAVELING TAPES 


Sir: One of the persistent problems between the local chapters and 
the national chapter of the ARS is: what do the local members gain 
from belonging to the national? Of course as Mr. Davenport has 
pointed out the very existence of an organized body of recorder 
players has led to increased publication and circulation of recorder 
music. I think it has also led to an increase in the manufacture 
of better recorders and other ancient instruments. However, I feel 
there is another reason for the discontentment of local members. 
That is that they are not able to share in the musical activities 
of the New York (National) chapter. Each year we read about a 
Dolmetsch concert or some other outstanding concerts held in 
New York. Members in the “provinces” cannot afford to travel to 
New York to attend these affairs nor can most local chapters afford 
to bring Dolmesch or others to their cities. I believe I have a 
solution. 


Why not tape record some of these concerts for distribution 
among the local chapters? Tapes could be made available at a 
nominal fee (which would be an additional source of revenue 
for the ARS) and the performance of these tapes could be re- 
stricted to chapter meetings. The tapes could be made quite 
cheaply, since I have found that a good commercial tape recorder 
with a good microphone is adequate even for a concert. Not only 
could New York supply tapes, but local chapters could also swap 
tapes of their “miniature concerts.” Perhaps international ex- 
changes with England and Germany could be affected. 


As you can see, I think the possibilities for such a project are 
unlimited. Also I strongly feel that such a project would bring 
the national and local chapters into a closer rapport. 


I would be willing to work on any committee that might be 
formed to undertake such a project. 


— ROBERT WILLIAMS, Chicago 


Now that there is a New York Chapter of the American 
Recorder Society (the Recorder Guild) The ARS itself will no 
longer present an annual concert in New York (or any other city 
for that matter) unless it be in connection with a national conven- 
tion. In other words, future ARS concerts will benefit all members 
rather than those in a single locality. 


As for taping live concerts, the American Federation of Musi- 
cians energetically forbids this practice. Since most performers at 
ARS concerts have been AF of M members, tapes have been out of 
the question. The Recorder Guild, however, plans to tape future 
meetings which might be of general interest and make these avail- 
able at a nominal fee to interested ARS members and chapters. 
If other chapters do the same a central repository (with someone 
to handle the bookkeeping) would probably, as Mr. Williams sug- 
gests, be the best way of handling the matter. Member Williams, 





IN STOCK 
Fine Dolmetsch Bass 
Satinwood Altoes 
Rosewood Sopranos 


Orders taken now for 
Rosewood Altoes 
Shipment expected soon 


Hear our publication: 
Corelli, “La Follia” on 
The Festive Pipes Vol. II 


McGINNIS & MARX 
408 Second: Ave., N. Y. C. 10 * LE 2-8186 








due to his central location as well as his expressed interest would 
seem to be the logical candidate for the job. 


As for that “persistent problem:” I will admit that prior to 
the formation of the Recorder Guild, New York members of the 
ARS were inequitably favored. Now, however, no member (or 
potential member) can legitimately claim that any locality gets 
more of its ARS dollar than another — and the ARS provides 
more benefits per membership dollar than any professional organi- 
zation I know of. For his $2.50 the chapter member receives four 
issues of THE AMERICAN RECORDER (single issue price, 75c), 
the annual members directory, and, under the provisions of a new 
agreement with Galaxy Music Publishers, one free issue a year of 
the ARS Editions of recorder music. 


Since ARS activities are limited by the size of its treasury (now 
wholly dependent on membership dues) the one way to expand 
these already substantial benefits is to enlarge ARS membership. 
Should ARS send out teams of professional players and teachers 
to localities that want them? Should ARS provide the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters with taped programs of 
recorder music and commentary for broadcast over their nation- 
wide network? Should ARS hold an annual convention? Should 
the American Recorder be doubled in size? Should ARS do a 
thousand and one necessary and desirable things to stimulate good 
recorder playing in this country? I’m sure every chapter member 
who declines to join the ARS would say, yes. By so declining, 
though, he creates the very inadequacies in ARS about which 
he complains. 


— BERNARD KRAINIS, Member, Board of Directors, ARS 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Sir: Mr. Edgar Hunt’s letter referring to my review of the books 
by Max and Stephanie Champion was of great interest to me. In 
replying to it, I should like, first, to state that a word was omitted 
in THE AMERICAN RECORDER from my original review. I 
closed that paragraph by saying, “The review copy ends on page 
39.” I have never seen page 40 with its list of available recorder 
music. The sentence, ““The review ends on page 39,” carries an 
implication of scorn that I never felt. 


I visualized my.duty as reviewer to be that of indicating the 
practical pedagogical uses of the material sent me regardless of 
their historical significance. It did occur to me, however, after I 
saw the review in print, that I might have suggested the Champion 
books as still useful to people who have already played other wind 
instruments, and who do not always need as detailed instructions 
as the average beginner on the recorder. The musical examples in 
these books would be rewarding to them. 


The error in printing may have been worth-while in stimulat- 
ing Mr. Hunt to write something about the personalities connected 
with the English recorder movement. I should like to know more 
of them and of the development of recorder playing in England 
generally. I wonder if there are not others who would welcome 
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one or more articles on this subject in THE AMERICAN RE- 
CORDER. We have all heard abou: the Dolmetsch family, but 
are only dimly aware of others in England who have worked ex- 
tensively in this field. A recorder movement that has so success- 
fully enlisted the efforts of a country’s outstanding composers 
would seem to be one from which Americans could learn. 

As a long-time great admirer of the fine musicianship of Mr. 
Hunt's editing, I should like to suggest that he may well be just 
the person to write such an article or articles. 

— KAY BOWERS, Chicago 


DOLMETSCH RECORDINGS 


Sir: Some other members may be interested to know that several 
of the pieces that Mr. Dolmetsch has recorded are also available 
in sheet music form. The following is a partial list of the music 
Mr. Dolmetsch recorded on “Recorder & Harpsichord Recital No. 
3,” London No. LL1026: 

Greensleeves to a Ground, Anon., for Descant Recorder & 
Harpsichord, Schott & Co. 5006 (RMS 558). 

Prelude in D major from Suite in D for Descant Recorder & 
Harpsichord by Matties, Universal Edition 12571. 

Suite in G major, Caix d’Hervelois, for Descant Recorder & 
Harpsichord, Edition Schott 10016. 

Allemande & Corrente in G minor, Anon., from Fifteen Solos 
for Treble Recorder, Edition Schott 2562 (this edition does not 
contain the ornamentation that the Dometsch recording has. It 
does contain a number of other interesting solos for the Treble 
Recorder. Edition Schott 2562 is edited by F. J. Giesbert) . 

— ARNOLD P. SMITH, Illinois 


RARE OR MEDIUM WELL? 


Sir: Don’t be alarmed but I will harp on it that the new quarterly 
magazine speaks of thousands of players, but is so rare in its 
content that only the virtuoso will feel comfortable with it. The 
one exception is the article on the structure of the Recorder. 
I suggest a quarterly on the novice level and an annual for the 
virtuosos. 
— ALMA STEVENS, Philadelphia 





Terminal 
MUSICAL SUPPLY Ine. 


113 West 48th St., N.Y.C. (Bet. 6th & 7th Ave.) 
Circle 5-5270 


COMPLETE STOCK OF 
e KUENG—Swiss Recorders 
® DOLMETSCH Plastic Recorders 


© DOLMETSCH WOOD (English) Sopranos 
and Altos in stock from time to time 


© Low Priced Student wood recorders 


¢ Large selection of solos, duets, trios, 
quartettes and methods for recorder 


¢ MARTIN and GOYA GUITARS 


Ask for ARTHUR NITKA, Member A.R.S. 








FOREMOST! 

THE NEW RECORDER TUTOR (ML 19) 
(In Two Books) by STEPHEN F. GOODYEAR 
Contains useful general instruction to music and 
explains the various elementary technicalities of 
recorder playing. Books include exercises, solos 
and ensemble pieces. Price each book .75 

JUST RECEIVED 
SIX FRENCH FOLK SONGS 
For two descant and one treble recorder (L 6001) 
(by FREDA DINN) Price .50 
Write for complete listing of publications 


MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, N. Y. 19 








MUSIC 


for 
RECORDER AND GUITAR 


Send for free catalogue to 


Music Box 107A © Mendocino, California 






















AGF TELEPHONE 
\e PLAZA 
\ q RPHEUS MUSIC. SHOP 7-8549 


Be: 15@ WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


(SOMERSET MOTEL. JUST EAST OF BROAOWAYY 


Our friends tell us — and we believe it as gospel 
truth — that we have one of the largest and 
most varied stocks of recorder music existing 
anywhere and at very attractive prices. 


If you haven’t seen it, visit us and browse, un- 
hindered, through our files. You who have seen 
it, how about the good items you missed or the 
new ones just arrived? 


Still a best buy — those inexpensive plastic and 
wooden sopranos and altos we’ve advertised 
before. 

















ABOUT A RECOMMENDATION ... 
Sir: 


I should like to recommend to professional recorder recitalists, 
to amateurs who enjoy contemporary recorder music, and to soli- 
tary players looking for a good solo piece, a Sonata for Recorder 
in F by Siegfried Reda, published in 1948 by Barenreiter-Verlag as 
their No. 2233. It is erroneously listed in at least one catalogue 
(Novello’s) as a Sonata in F for Alto Recorder and keyboard; 
however, it has no keyboard part, and is a complete self-contained 
work for unaccompanied recorder. 


The Sonata is rather lengthy, particularly for a solo, as it re- 
quires about 15 minutes to play, but it is so varied in its rhythms 
and melodies that it seems a comfortable length. The Sonata seems 
to this writer to be quite individual and underivative, just difficult 
enough to be engrossing but not forbidding, and—most important 
—well-written for the recorder. With the exception of a sextolet 
and septolet figure which occurs briefly in the first movement, 
there are no awkward finger-tanyling passages, and the work lies 
mostly in the middle range of the instrument, although effective 
use is made of the warm low tones and the brilliant high notes. 
Those who have been unduly frightened by the beautiful but 
sometimes very difficult recorder music of Berkeley and Rubbra 
will be happy to know there is no top F4 in the Reda sonata! 

It is in three movements: I. Andante con moto (4/4) ; II. Theme 
with variations (the third and last variation ends with a most ef- 
fective run); and III. Allegretto (3/4, with some 4/4 and 2/4 
bars) . 

I should have stressed, too, that it is very melodic; and I find 
myself humming, as I write, some of the themes of this really 
good recorder sonata that I hope will find many new friends. 


..- and KNOWING THE SCORE 


I agree with Flauto Piccolo that playing from score instead 
of parts should place no stigma upon the recorder player. I find 
that being able at all times to observe the movement of the other 
parts in relation to one’s own improves consort playing. In poly- 
phonic music, points of imitation stand out in score and encourage 


the player to vary his dynamics intelligently, emphasizing his own 
entries and respecting those of the other players. In music of a 
purely harmonic character, an awareness of the position of one’s 
note in a given chord ideally should influence one’s intonation — 
which is certainly not to say that the eye can replace a good ear. 


‘But music is an intellectual, not a mechanical, process, and every- 


thing we can know about the music played helps us play it better. 


However, as F. P. points out, many of us are self-taught musi- 
cians, and those who are ambitious to play the solo literature of 
the recorder may some day be embarrassed by our neglect to wean 
ourselves from dependence upon scores. Recently I was unexpec- 
tedly asked to take part in a woodwind group and play the oboe 
part in some 18th-century quintets. We played from parts, and 
although the music was not technically or musically beyond me, 
the frequent long rests in my part required such unaccustomed 
concentration upon counting beats that I was unable to enjoy the 
music; and, when I listened to the other players (as recorder 
players are trained to do) I lost my place several times and ruined 
the ensemble. The other players were semi-professional musicians, 
used to playing in local orchestras, and my personal limitations 
may unfortunately have reflected as much upon the recorder as 
upon myself in their eyes. Thus I learned the hard lesson that 
I need plenty of practice in playing from parts, to be prepared to 
do justice to the recorder. 


For the greater enjoyment of comprehending the music as a 
whole, I still prefer to play from score, and my only real objection 
to scores is the difficulty of deciphering the microscopic notes and 
signs found in many editions for recorders, as well as the frequent 
page-turns mentioned by F. P. The experience related above is 
meant as a warning to other recorder “innocents” about to venture 
abroad into the world of semi-professionals. 

I think Signor Piccolo will agree that whether score or parts 
are used, more rehearsal of a few pieces, rather than the indiscrimi- 
nate sight-reading of many, will improve the standards of musi- 
cianship of any recorder group. Is it too much to ask that we 
give up a little of the fun for more of the pleasure of recorder 
playing? 

ROY MILLER, San Antonio 





A new star in the musical world! 


in fine recorder making. 





RECORDER 


Made from American Woods by American Craftsmen—Built for Profes- 
sionals—Priced for Amateurs—The proud product of years of research 


All Kinhayen recorders are electrically tuned, chemically sealed against 
moisture, reinforced at stress points. 


See this fine instrument at 


your nearest dealer, or write 


wayne j. anderson 
N 545 west 111th street 


A new york 25, n. y. 
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BOUQUET 


Sir: Mr. Von Huene’s article was excellent. I want to say that I 
have profited a great deal from The ARS quarterly articles, in 
the past years also. 


C OR NO? 
Sir: 

I am a very impatient fellow, who started with the alto but 
couldn’t wait to play the soprano and tenor. At first, I simply 
played solo alto music on the C instruments, reading as though 
they were altos. Of course, the instruments automatically trans- 
posed. The music sounded fine, even though in a different key 
than written. 

This doesn’t work for group play, so I decided to write out a 
transposed part for several short works in order to be able to play 
a C instrument with a group. I found this perfectly feasible, and 
not too time-consuming, so I continued the practice and not only 
built up quite a library of transposed soprano and tenor parts, but 
developed a high-speed transposing technique. Now, after six 
months of writing transpositions a few hours a week, I have six 
spiral music books full, and can write out a transposition in short 
order. 

Not everyone has the time or inclination to write out transposed 
parts. Indeed, it would be a great waste of time for such a practice 
to be common, when some wise publisher could save all that time 
and probably fatten his own purse simply by adding transposed 
parts to his publications. There are a great many amateur recorder 
players who, since they read only for the C instruments, never 
play the alto. And, of course, there are alto players who never 
play the soprano or tenor. Remembering the long hours it took 
them to learn to read for one or the other, they keep to the one 
range and do not even plan to learn the other. It seems a shame 
that, although their playing technique is immediately transferable, 
they never enjoy that freedom, since they cannot read both. 

Professionals and purists may look askance at this heresy. But 
consider the fact that without learning to read C instrument parts 
I play soprano, alto and tenor equally well. I have not had to take 
time out from my F reading practice, and have not had a second 


— WILLIAM F. KOCH, New Hampshire 





THE KOCH RECORDER 


HAVERHILL, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Established 1936 


Illustrated price list on request 


way of reading to confuse me. Both of which, no doubt make me 
a better player, or at least a better sight reader of alto parts. My 
weakness is the inability to sight-read C parts, and so to play C 
instruments from scores. As a group player I do need advance 
notice if I am to play a soprano or tenor, and enough time to 
transpose the part. Given that time I can do anything on the C 
instruments that J can on the alto. 

How strongly people may feel on this topic I do not know. 
With the exception of the occasional editions with transposed alto 
parts for C readers, what I have seen in print takes it for granted 
that serious recorder players will learn to read two ways, and seems 
to ignore even the possibility of the path I have taken. If there are 
pitfalls I have overlooked, I am sure someone will be kind enough 
to point them out. Meanwhile, I am enjoying playing from trans- 
posed music, have no. difficulty in playing C parts with a group, 
and I am hoping that some publisher will deem it wise and find 
it profitable to produce editions with transposed C parts for alto 
readers. 

— MARTIN A. LOONAN, New York ™ 





THE RECORDER SHOP 


RECORDERS: 
Crown 


Kung 
Dolmetsch 
Consort 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS for: 


CROWN and CROWN CONSORT 
SWISS-MADE RECORDERS 


JONES-CLAYTON HARPSICHORDS 


SCHUSTER LUTES, GAMBAS 
and Vielles 


CAPRICORN PLAY ALONG RECORDS . 
FREE CATALOGS 


309 West Fourth Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


























APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN RECORDER SOCIETY, 
114 East 85th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


I am enclosing 9................ .. in check ( ) money order ( ) for membership in The American Recorder Society, 
Inc., to October 1, 19..... 
PE I CR I nieces ce ssissccsscsessscasicnsianscisnaancnensanvennescsusnsessucnsnovibanssenee dann tesiaiecadapwiaaa diacetate 
A 0s suscensnssanvisinnobssnasscrncnensnsitaasesaicetabeinnanibalbasbb ili asad asin dian ALAM ALAR 
snindih neice apuaiimmuaieta—tA PT icscsicesnsncasenciniasgnconsdesethn sna initiinlanhetinabuataienenivceaateans 
C) I am not affiliated [[) I am affiliated) withh thee ooononn.nn.....n..ececcscesecnccssecescsseccccecuccessrecsseeroees chapter. 


(Please make check or order payable to The American Recorder Society, Inc.) 
MEMBERSHIP DUES : 
The annual dues are applicable to the fiscal year October Ist through September joth of the following year. 
Dues are $2.50 for individuals and $3.00 for families. 








HARGAIL 


Specializing in Recorders and Recorder Music 
SINCE 1941 


LONDON IS TALKING ABOUT FRANS BRUGGEN, The Dutch Recorder Player whose virtuosity and musicianship on the instrument 
is beyond belief. The London DAILY TELEGRAPH on March 4, 1960, heading its review of his Wigmore Hall Concert “Finest Player of 
Recorder”, refers to him as “the finest exponent of the recorder at the present time.” We have just received the first two recordings made 


by him with his har popes apd van Wering for Telefunken and released by CNR in Holland. These are 45 RPM (extended play) 


records and sell for $1.95 each. 


the supply is limited we shall fill orders accompanied by check only— 


HV-520 Telemann Sonata in C Major for Alto and Harpsichord, with Sonata II in C Major (‘Esercizii Musici”) 
HV-519 Telemann Trio Sonata in E Major and in F Major for Alto Recorder, Violin and Continuo. 
We have just received a fresh supply of these records and thank you for taking up our first shipment so quickly. 


Just received — 33144 RPM — 


LC-4010—Telemann Suite in A Minor for Recorder, Strings & Continuo with Frans Briiggen, Monika Scheck, Jacoba Muckel and 


the Sudwestdeutsches Kammerorchester. Price $3.25. 


We supply Hargail Recorder 
music and imported and 
domestic recorder publications 
of all publishers. 


Discounts to 
Recorder teachers, 
Schools, 
ARS members. 


NEW ISSUES JUST RELEASED 


Hargail Classical Anthology #19 English Madrigals & Ayres 
for Recorder Ensemble (SATB, SATT, SAATB) 
Arr. by Walter Gerboth $1.50 


H.C.A. #21 French Christmas Suite by M. Kolinksi (SAT) 1.00 


H.C.A. #7 Four Masterpieces of Renaissance Music for 
Recorder Quartet (SATB, SAAT, SATT) 1.50 


H-122 Ten Songs and Ballads from Shakespeare for 

Soprano-Alto Duet (Colin Sterne) 60 
‘X¥Z-729 Six Suites from de Boismortier, l’Aine, Delavigne 

for Alto Recorder Duet (G. Vellekoop) 1.25 
XYZ-730 Six Pastorales for Alto Recorder Duet by 

J. B. de Boismortier (Vellekoop) 


Hargail Recorder Workshop #1 — Fun With Recorder 
Duets (C-C) Elementary supplementary duets 
(Kolinsky) 75 


XYZ-654 C Recorder Duet Book No. 1 (Vellekoop) 
French Masters 


XYZ-356 J. H. Feltkamp, 12 Etudes for Soprano Solo 
(dexterity exercises) 


XYZ-49 Joannes Collette, 8 Melodic Studies for Alto solo 
(advanced exercises) 


XYZ-641 Hotteterre le Romain, Premiere Suite of Pieces 
for Two Alto Recorders (Vellekoop) 


XYZ-718 Hotteterre le Romain, Deuxieme Suite of Pieces 
for Two Alto Recorders. (Vellekoop) 


HRW-2 Fun With Recorder Duets S-A 


HRW-5 Primer For The Bass Recorder — a complete 
method by Gerboth & Purcha 


HRW-7 Fun With Recorder Trios SAT 


HARGAIL MUSIC 


157 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


CI 53-7246 
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